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The Master Key 


OULD COLLEGE GRADUATES assimilate 
the excellent advice provided them in baceca- 
laureate addresses and Phi Beta Kappa orations, 
their leadership in the community would be 
assured. Among several excellent addresses re- 
cently delivered, two are conspicuous,—one for its 
appeal to young people not to turn back from relig- 
ion, and the other for its fine interpretation of 
intellectual health. The first was by President 
W. H. P. Faunce before the graduating class of 
Brown University. After appealing to youth 
equipped with the education of our time, to give 
that education spiritual interpretation, President 
Faunce said: “Abuses?—there are plenty of them. 
There is so much futility in the round of some 
church services, so much mistaking of means for 
ends and forms for soul—shall we not retire from 
it all and sever our connection with organized 
religion? Sometimes our intelligentsia are the 
first to do this, and then the vacuum in their lives 
leads to strange results. . The City of God 
revealed in the Bible may still be many* thousands 
of years away; but this we know—it will come a 
little sooner if each one of us is strong and true.” 
Thus the warning sounded by leaders of thought 
through the ages, not to underestimate spiritual 
values, is heard again in our day. Young men and 
women who listen seriously to such addresses as 
this of President Faunce will be the ones who in a 
score of years will themselves be leaders. No per- 
son, especially the college graduate, of whom the 
community expects much, can safely turn a deaf 
ear to the spiritual appeal. 
The second address was delivered by Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers before the Phi Beta Kappa 
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chapter of Colby College. “We must guard our- 
selves from our nerves as well as from our pas- 
sions,” he said. “It is not what we can do, but 
whether we have any reserves left, that counts. 
Health, intellectual health, is one of the first 
requisites of the new scholar. Every educated 
man needs a traffic manager to discriminate be- 
tween different ways of using his own thought, 
unless he has but one train a day. The educated 
man needs tolerance, the ability to do what he can | 
do, and to put off till to-morrow that which he can- 
not do to-day. We need men of ideals who are 
co-operatively-minded—who can work with other 
men not perhaps as righteous nor as intelligent as 
themselves. This requires us to get rid of all nar- 
rowness and fastidiousness.” 

Dr. Crothers gave those young graduates the 
master key to all doors of opportunity, when he 
reminded them that men of ideals are needed, who 
know how to get on with other men not so well 
equipped, Experience repeatedly teaches that the 
secret of the life useful and happy is ability to get 
on with all sorts of people. The sooner graduates 
discover this open sesame to all hearts, the sooner 
they will begin to make real progress. You who 
are commencing life with high ambition and antici- 
pation, listen to these sages. They know whereof 
they speak. They have travelled the road on 
which you are making your first ventures. Appre- 
ciation of spiritual values, and intellectual health, 
not agitations for change, is what the time 
demands of those who are going to shape com- 
munity opinion.’ 


Friend of Japan 


ONSIDERABLE HONOR was conferred on 

the veteran Unitarian missionary, Clay Mac- 
Cauley, when he was asked to speak before the 
Japanese parliamentary delegation, at the time 
of its recent visit to Boston, Mass. The delega- 
tion consisted of twelve members, and is seeking to 
promote the peace of the Pacific, and to encourage 
fraternal relations between Japan and the Great 
Powers. The delegation hopes to form an alliance, 
not alone for the benefit of Japan or of England, 
but of the entire civilized world. Also it strongly 
favors removing the burdens of taxation from the 
people,—in particular, the tax imposed to main- 
tain large armaments. All the members of the 
delegation are supporting the movement to im- 
prove friendly relations between peoples, and to 
guarantee perpetual world peace. 

Replying to the sentiments of the delegates, Dr. 
MacCauley said: “Thirty-one years ago, when I 
first went to Japan, there was no parliament, no 
constitution, no popular suffrage, and no real in- 
terest in the great questions which now stir the 
world. Yet we have heard to-night men repre- 
senting the various parties in Japan who are agree- 
ing together on great social and political problems 
that affect the whole race. One of the silliest move- 
ments ever started is the anti-Japanese agitation 
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of the Pacific Coast. I am sure there will come 
a common-sense conviction to all our people that 
will settle this question. Our people should begin 
to realize that all the nations are bound together, 
and that no two of them are bound more closely 
than the Japanese and the American nations. If I 
could reach the ear of every man in California I 
would say as a warning: ‘The very worst effect of 
this agitation you are carrying on will not be here 
in America. The real danger is to Japan itself. 
For it is possible that through that agitation the 
great work done in building up the New Japan, in 
contradiction to the Old Japan of feudalism and 
militarism, will be seriously damaged if not entire- 
ly destroyed.’” This public utterance of Dr. Mac- 
Cauley, based on thirty years’ study of conditions 
in Japan, will do much to convince people that 
Japan desires peace for herself in order to develop, 
is eager to keep the family of nations harmonious, 
and wishes to join with other powers in reduction 
of armaments. As he concluded, “There is nothing 
wrong coming to us from the Japanese people.” 


The Mayflower Returns 


HEN, WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, the replica 
of the Pilgrims’ vessel, the Mayflower, 
rounded the Gurnet and dropped anchor in Ply- 
mouth Harbor near the historic mooring-ground, 
the thousands of watchers along the shore-front 
must have keenly sensed the situation, when, three 
hundred years ago, the original Mayflower came 
across the bay from Provincetown and landed her 
passengers on the deserted desolate coast. 
sailing into Plymouth of a vessel constructed on 
the Mayflower’s model was part of a commemora- 
tive pageant. On board was a group of persons 
dressed after the styles of three hundred years ago, 
and representing Miles Standish, Governor Car- 
ver, Elder Brewster, Mary Chilton, Priscilla Mul- 
lins, and others. Once the anchor was down, the 
party embarked in a shallop built to imitate that of 
the Pilgrims, and made a landing on historic Ply- 
mouth Rock. But what a contrast to the entrance 
into the harbor of the original shallop, as recorded 
in “Mourt’s Relations”: “As we drew neare, the 
gale being stiffe, and we bearing great sayle to get 
in, split our mast in three pieces, and were like to 
have cast away our shallop, yet by God’s mercy 
recovering ourselues, we had the flood with vs, 
and struck into the harbor.” 

Why did the colony at Plymouth survive while 
practically every other attempt at colonizing in 
America ended disastrously? The Pilgrims, 
surely, found conditions equally hostile. The an- 
swer is included in a phrase taken from “The His- 
tory of Plymouth Plantation,” by Governor Brad- 
ford, “A great hope they had of laying some good 
foundations, yea, though they should be as step- 
ping-stones to others.” Neither gold nor trade 
had lured the Pilgrims to the New World, but de- 
sire to lay the corner-stones of a free state and a 
free church. Would that the devoted band could 
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in reality return and see the result of its heroism— 
a liberty-loving nation of 105,000,000 people, a 
church that places conscience and conviction be- 
yond sect, dogma, and political control. The 
sailing into Plymouth of the Mayflower of 1921 
means more than a celebration, much more. It 
means decision on the part of good citizens to 
emulate the solid character, love of home, and love 
of God, of the intrepid Scrooby congregation. 


Why the Vacation 


OW LONG shall we extend the vacation? 
Teachers get twelve weeks; ministers get 
from four to eight weeks; clerks get two weeks. 
Many men, including physicians and heads of busi- 
ness concerns, get no vacation. Thousands of 
laborers get no vacation. Evidently, teachers, 
preachers, and clerks are among the fortunate, but 
exactly how fortunate is a question. The vacation 
privilege, like other forms of liberty, is liable to 
be abused. Work is not as injurious as idleness; 
it is not work that sets nerves on edge and saps 
vitality, but worry; and worry is an indication 
either of unpreparedness for the task or of ineffi- 
ciency. Workmen who are masters of their trades 
need not worry. Vacations are most satisfactory 
when spent in active recuperation, not in idling. 
The primary object of vacation is to provide change 
of scene, to enable workers to see the world from 
other angles than those of school, shop, and parish, 
to substitute for the task which, however con- 
genial, does get irksome, days of play in the great 
out-of-doors. 

Due to the peculiar nature of the task, ministers 
are liable to derive least benefit from vacations. 
As long as a minister has charge of a church, he 
carries the responsibility. He takes with him for 
the four or eight weeks of change, the cares and 
sorrows of members of his congregation, and too 
often the regret that the church is not progressing 
as it ought. His mind is forever busy devising 
more fruitful ventures. As likely as not, he is 
called home for funerals. He feels that he must 
utilize the time by reading several books long on 
the waiting-list. In short, his work and its exac- 
tions is never absent from his mind. This is all 
wrong. It is of little moment to remove the body 
from the scene of toil unless the mind is also 
removed. Some ministers say it cannot be done, 
but the feat is possible, and the mind properly dis- 
ciplined can lay wearing responsibility aside. Let 
books alone; arrange with the parish or with the 
local federation of churches to have a resident min- 
ister take charge of funerals. This is done satis- 
factorily in numbers of instances. Engage in an 
activity quite apart from preaching, pastoral care, 
and creative work. Go fishing, climb mountains, 
pitch hay, embark for a yachting cruise, anything, 
so long as it is far removed from pastoral routine. 
The duration of the vacation matters less than the 
use that is made of it; two weeks of real physical 
and spiritual retreat are better than two months 
of partially suspended work. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Smuts the Man of the Week 


Boer War and after that struggle became the leading ex- 

ponent of British conciliatory statesmanship in South Africa, 
emerged last week as the dominating figure in one of the most 
baffling issues of the empire—the Irish question. Acting as 
a medium of contact, on the one hand between Sinn Fein 
and the Ulsterites, and on the other between Sinn Fein and 
the British Government, Premier Smuts at this writing appears 
to have accomplished important and hopeful results in concilia- 
tion. One of these results was indicated by reports from 
Dublin that Sinn Fein, after a series of conferences with 
leaders of the Irish Unionists, had shown a disposition to 
recede from its demand for an independent Irish republic. 
The conferences were held as a preliminary to an attempt 
at united action by the opposing Irish factions on Premier 
Lloyd George’s invitation to both groups to a joint conference 
with the imperial authorities in London in a new effort to 
bring peace to Ireland and the British Government and people. 
Sir James Craig, the new premier of the government of North- 
ern Ireland, did not attend this series of pourparlers. He 
was represented, however, by prominent Unionist leaders, in- 
eluding Parl Middleton. 


Jo CHRISTIAN SMUTS, who fought Great Britain in the ’ 


Significant Event in British History 


The assumption of a leading part in the latest and most 
hopeful effort at conciliation in Ireland by the former general 
of the Boer armies attracted universal attention as a significant 
event in the history of the British Empire. As a member 
of the British delegation to the Peace Conference at Versailles, 
Premier Smuts was the spokesman of liberal thought and 
feeling. At Dublin in the present circumstances he assumed 
the same role. The spirit in which he took up his appealing 
task was revealed in a statement which he made before a 
London audience after his return from his initial trip to 
Dublin, probably at the invitation of Eamon de Valera, Presi- 
dent of the “Irish Republic’: “I ... am hopeful that the 
question will be solved, and that thereby the British Empire 
will be freed from the imputation that in this ancient part 


of the United Kingdom there still exists violation of the ~ 


fundamental principles upon which the Empire rests. I say 
that the problem is soluble, because I have seen it solved 
in my own country, under circumstances less embittered than 
in Ireland, but certainly of a very difficult character.” 


Japan Talks Peace to America 


In a notable definition of the attitude of Japan toward 
America, the Japanese Foreign Office said last week, in com- 
menting on the treaty of alliance with Great Britam: “By 
no stretch of the imagination can it honestly be said that 
the alliance was ever desired or remotely intended as an 
instrument of hostility or even of defence against the United 
States. ... It is the firm intention of Japan to permit nothing 
to hamper her traditional relations of good understanding 
with the United States.” 


Truce Signed after Seven Centuries 


The direct outcome of the Dublin conferences was the an- 
nouncement by Premier Lloyd George on July 8 that the 
truce in Ireland would begin on July 11. On that date the 
republican army and the crown forces ceased hostilities pending 
the effort to solve the Irish problem after seven centuries 
of intermittent warfare in the unhappy island. 


After the Peace Resolution—What?P 


Throughout the country, the subject for speculation during 
the week was the step next to be taken by the Government 
in furtherance of the resolution passed by Congress, and 
signed by the President, declaring the war with the Imperial 
German Government and Austria-Hungary at an end. The 
news from Washington last week supplied the information 
that the proclamation of a state of peace rests with the Attor- 
ney-General, who has been requested to give a legal opinion 
on the situation. It was announced on July 5 by Represen- 
tative Anthony, in charge of army appropriations in the House, 
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that no funds are available for the continuance of the American 
occupation at Coblenz, and that the American forces in Ger- 
many will have to be withdrawn in a month. No authoritative. 
information was available in Washington on the important 
question whether a separate treaty with Germany would 
be negotiated, or whether a modification of the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles was contemplated as the basis of our 
future relations with Germany. 


British Dominions Defer Renewal of Treaty 


The background to this emphatic assurance from Tokyo 
was the decision of the British Imperial Government to defer 
for a year the question of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. It would not be too much to say that the failure 
of the attempt to renew the treaty at this time was the result 
of the attitude of the British Dominions, as represented by 
Premiers Smuts of the South African Union, Hughes of Aus- 
tralia, and Meighen of Canada. This deference to opinion in 
the Dominions is the logical outcome of the attitude of 
the Empire toward its outlying self-governing posts, as ex- 
pressed by Premier Lloyd George early in the proceedings 
ot the British Imperial Conference. This attitude of recogni- 
tion is in no way more frankly revealed than by Premier 
Lloyd George’s intimation that the Imperial Government would 
have no objection to separate diplomatic representation of 
Canada at Washington. 


Dominions Press for Disarmament Conference 


From these same Dominions.comes powerful pressure for a 
conference for the limitation of naval armaments by Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan. A special news de- 
spatch from London last week brought the interesting infor- 
mation that America and Japan “are about to be consulted by 
the British Government” on naval limitation as a phase of the 
general problem of the Pacific, now the subject of direct nego- 
tiations between Secretary Hughes and Baron Shidehara. This 
news may be premature, but there are unmistakable indications 
that both Premiers Smuts and Meighen as well as Premier 
Hughes are exerting pressure on the Imperial Government for 
the calling of such a conference. This pressure, unless external 
appearances are altogether deceptive, is being met sympatheti- 
cally, and even responsively, by Premier Lloyd George. 


Warships to Mexico—Again 


Friction of the past between this country and Mexico was 
recalled on July 6, when the Navy Department announced that 
American naval forces, with the gunboat Sacramento as van- 
guard, had cast anchor in Mexican waters, at Tampico. It was 
explained at Washington that the warships were despatched 
as a measure of precaution in view of current labor troubles in 
the Tampico district. A few days preceding, however, the 
Standard Oil Company had announced that, as a result of the 
provisions of the Mexican law affecting oil production and ex- 
portation, which went into effect on July 1, it had decided to 
abandon, for the time being, the export of oil from its properties 
at Tampico and elsewhere in Mexico. On the day after the Sac- 
ramento anchored in Tampico Harbor, Elias P. Calles, Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs and chief of the Mexican Cabinet, issued 
a statement in which he said, “The Mexican Government does 
not see in the despatch of vessels to Tampico a show of naval 
strength on the part of the United States, inasmuch as there 
is no conflict at present which might cause the hostile presence 
of those ships.” 


Dr. Charles Russ Confirms the “Evil Eye” 


Belief in the “evil eye”—that is, the power of the human gaze 
to bring sorrow to those upon whom it is directed—is woven 
into the traditions of all primitive peoples. This belief is 
partly confirmed by an-extraordinary announcement last week 
of a discovery made by Dr. Charles Russ, the eminent British 
pbacteriologist. Dr. Russ told the Ophthalmological Congress 
in London last Saturday that the “vision ray” exerts physical 
motive power. This power, after many years of experiment, 
he demonstrated by the effect of the “vision ray’”—that is 
to say, the human gaze—upon a delicate machine constructed 
by him. ‘This instrument, as described in news despatches, 
is so constructed as to insure isolation from every motive 
agency except a “ray of force” issuing from the human eye. 
The announcement created profound interest and precipitated 
animated discussion in the congress of scientists. 8. T. 
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Clearing Up Some Peace Myths 


The reviewer, who has consistently taken a stand at 
variance in certain vital respects with the former 
President, brings forth fresh material 
from Tardieu’ s -book 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 


Representative of Tan RecisTer at the Peace Conference 


W 7 HAT IS AN OBVIOUS FACT is that such 
a vast enterprise as the Peace Conference is 
bound to bring to being a vast literature 

dealing with its multifarious negotiations. The chron- 
icles of those events are bound also to be of varying 
degrees of importance. Mere speculative opinions 
will count for little. As in everything else, ultimately 
those who have full knowledge of the facts and are 
able rightly to appraise their significance will take 
first rank as historians of the Paris Conference. 

“The Truth about the Treaty”* seems destined to oc- 
cupy a high place in the catalogue of books on the great 
Conference. The fact that in his book Mr. Lansing 
confesses that he had not full knowledge of what took 
place at the secret sessions in Paris makes M. Tardiew’s 
volume, up to the present, the first record of those mo- 
mentous events, written by one who has full knowledge 
of them. Both Colonel House, who contributes the 
Foreword, and M. Clémenceau, who contributes the 
Introduction, credit M. Tardieu with such knowledge. 
“Tf one would know,” writes Colonel House, “of those 
fateful days in Paris when the Allies of France had 
gathered from the ends of the earth to have their 
reckoning with the Central Powers, it would be well 
to read ‘The Truth about the Treaty,’ for here it is 
told by one who knows.” 

It would of course be impossible to fully review this 
book in anything less than a long magazine article. 
Its fourteen chapters which fill 473 large pages, ex- 
clusive of M. Clémenceau’s Introduction, are packed 
full of facts gathered together in the finest order. 

The purpose of the author seems to be to justify the 
Treaty of Versailles, to vindicate France, the chief 
sufferer of the war among the Allies, in her reparations 
claims and demand for protection against future Ger- 
man aggression, to show that the Peace Conference 
was not what Mr. Keynes called “the poisonous morass 
of Paris,” but a very well ordered organization which 
dealt successfully with the most complex and prodig- 
ious task ever imposed on a peace conference. It is to 
prove also by actual facts that harmony and sincerity, 
and not confusion and duplicity, characterized the dis- 
cussions of the Council of Four, and to prove further 
that whatever compromises were made in the prosecu- 
tion of the mighty task were dictated by inexorable 
circumstances, and not by either weakness or coward- 
ice on the part of the chief negotiators. The critics 
“on the outside” simply failed to realize the scope and 
significance of the conference problems. But the 
direct answer to the “critics,” particularly among the 
French, is given with flaming eloquence by M. Clémen- 
ceau in the Introduction. Here the Premier, who 
could not with any propriety have published a book 
on the subject, found his real opportunity to talk back 
in print to “the eager horde of assailants.” 

- In the two opening chapters, on “German Aggres- 

sion” and “The War and the Armistice,’ M. Tardieu 

sketches with consummate skill Germany’s ruthless war 
plans and the fearful events which followed her on- 


* “Tap TRUTH ABOUT THE TREATY,” by André Tardieu. Indianapolis : 
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slaught against freedom and civilization, up to the time 
when Herr Erzberger, in abject defeat, said to Marshal 
Foch, “We ask for an armistice.” 

But what, I think, is of deep interest to Americans 
in this dazzling recital of events is the disclosure of 
President Wilson’s activities in the bringing about of 
the armistice. Mr. Wilson has been accused by thou- 
sands of having concluded the terms of the armistice 
with Germany “over Foch’s head.” An American 
writer who claimed to know the facts declared in an 
article not long ago in one of the leading magazines 
that when Foch heard of the armistice he “wept,” be- 
cause if he had had three weeks more time he would 
have captured over two million Germans. By repro- 
ducing the actual*records, M. Tardieu proves that Mr. 
Wilson did no such thing. On the contrary, when the 
President communicated to the Allies Germany’s desire 
for an armistice, one of his questions was this: “Do 
the commanding generals believe that from a military 
point of view hostilities can be suspended, or do they . 
believe, on the contrary, that they should be con- 
tinued?” When the Generals—Petain, Haig, Pershing, 
and Gillain of Belgium—were summoned by Marshal 
Foch to give their views on the subject, “none of them 
proposed to refuse the armistice.” And when Marshal 
Foch met with the heads of the European governments 
in Paris, previous to the arrival there of President 
Wilson to discuss the important subject with them, 
and in answer to Colonel House’s question whether 
the Marshal “would rather the Germans should reject 
or accept the armistice,’ he answered: “The only aim 
of war is to obtain results. If the Germans sign an 
armistice on the general lines we have just determined, 
we shall have obtained the result we seek. Owr aims 
being accomplished, no one has the right to shed an- 
other drop of blood.” 

So it appears that Marshal Foch neither “wept” nor 
felt like weeping when he “heard” of the armistice, 
nor did President Wilson “usurp the function of the 
military.” 


No Treaty so Quickly Accomplished 


The chapter entitled “The Peace Conference” is a 
clear statement of the preparations for peace, in which 
America’s part is given honorable mention. In this 
chapter also “The Principles and Methods” and the 
“Proposed Order for Examination of Territorial and 
Political Problems” adopted by the Conference are 
given out in detailed order. The task as here stated 
seems beyond the possibility of successful accomplish- 
ment. The multitude of problems, military, political, 
territorial, economic, and the like, called for the or- 
ganization of fifty-eight groups. “These fifty-eight 
groups included in addition to the plenipotentiaries 
and the heads of government departments, men rep- 
resenting every type of human activity,—lawyers, 
financiers, historians, manufacturers, business men, ad- 
ministrators, professors, journalists, soldiers, and 
sailors.” 

The author answers those who complained of the 
slowness of the peace negotiations in the following 
words: “The Conference of Paris began on January 
12, 1919. The Treaty was in the hands of the Ger- 
mans on the seventh of May. It was signed on June 
28. There is no instance in history of a work of this 
magnitude accomplished so rapidly. The Congress of 
Vienna lasted fifteen months; the-Congress of West- 
phalia five years,—and in each case the task was less.” 

M. Tardieu does not think the terms of the Treaty 
were at all too severe. This of course has been the 
French position. In this connection he recalls that 
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anxious time in Paris after the Treaty had been de- 
livered to the Germans, and the question was on every 
tongue, “Will they sign?” ‘To the author, “those were 
atrocious days.” He discloses the fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George, “thoroughly alarmed by the consequences 
either of a refusal to sign, or of a crisis in Germany, 
suggested unthinkable concessions on almost every 
point.” M. Clémenceau stood firm. President Wilson 
“did not demand any change in the political clauses of 
the peace, and did not insist on the changes in the 
financial clauses which were suggested by his experts.” 

In support of his position with regard to the Treaty, 
the author speaks in cold figures of the frightful 
damage France suffered from the war. Of a popula- 
tion of 4,676,393 in the war area, 2,732,000 were driven 
out. Villages devastated, 4,022; schools destroyed, 
6,454; houses totally or partially destroyed, 594,616. 
Other appalling statements of the destruction of rail- 
way lines and canals and the devastation of arable 
land are given to show that the demands from Ger- 
many were far below the amount of the damage she 
had done. “The Allies, to whom the war has cost 
1,000,000 millions, demand from Germany only about 
350,000 millions.” The American delegates, according 
to the author, and second to them the English, stood 
for moderate terms. However, the general tone of the 
book on this point shows that it was not that which 
saved Germany from more drastic terms, but the reali- 
zation by the Allies that a bigger indemnity could not, 
in the first place, be collected, and in the second place, 
the financial havoc it would work in Europe would in 
the end lower their own credits. 

The chapter entitled “The Left Bank of the Rhine” 
is very revealing. It gives in some fulness the contro- 
versy between the French on the one hand and the 
English and the Americans on the other, concerning the 
future status of that part of Germany. Clémenceau 
insists that the future safety of France depends wholly 
on her occupation of the left bank of the Rhine. “Alone 
against Germany,” says the Premier to Wilson and 
Lloyd George, “invaded and bleeding, we ask not for 
territory, but for guarantee. Those offered to us— 
disarmament, demobilization, League of Nations—are 
inadequate in their present form. Occupation is in- 
dispensable.” To all this the President and the Prime 
Minister strongly object. They do not propose ‘to 
create “an Alsace-Lorraine problem on the other side.” 
Finally, the French accept the guarantee offered them 
in the form of a treaty to the effect that in case Ger- 
many, unprovoked, “should commit an act of aggres- 
sion against France, Great Britain and the United 
States would bring to France the aid of their military 
forces.” 

I have no doubt that those interested in the great 
subject of the peace. will find this book of great value. 
The story “is told by him who knows.” I would ob- 
serve, however, that the author’s defensive attitude 
throughout and his inevitable special pleading for 
France arouse a slight suspicion about the absolute 
correctness of all his conclusions. But it would be 
asking altogether too much to expect an absolutely 
dispassionate statement of the peace proceedings from 
one who, like M. Tardieu, passed as a soldier through 
the horrors of the war in which the very life of his 
country was at stake, and who as a principal peace 
negotiator was subjected with his colleagues to most 
corroding criticism. It isa regrettable thing also that 
the volume contains no index. 

The publisher’s part is very finely done, and the book 
is worthy a place among the very important books of 
the year. 
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Has the Y. W.C. A. Won a Victory? 


The Y. M. C. A. in Pittsburgh applied the soft pedal in 
the troubled hour and got into the “neutral zone”; 
but the Employers’ Association has ceased 
firing, and Mr. Long is strangely miss- 
ing from his job— The indignant 
remonstrance of the ministry 


ROY B. WINTERSTEEN 


(Continued from THr Reetster, July 7] 


HEN THE Young Women’s Christian Asso- 

ciation at its Cleveland convention in April, 

1920, endorsed the “Social Ideals of the 
Churches” as proclaimed by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, it appeared to be 
following the example of its brother organization, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which in Novem- 
ber, 1919, had taken the following action :-— 


That, in view of the fact that the war has emphasized the 
vital nature of industrial relations, and forward-looking em- 
ployers and constructive leaders among the workers are seem- 
ing to establish a better basis of mutual understanding and 
co-operation in industry ; and also in view of the fact that the 
Association enjoys in growing measure the confidence and 
good-will of both groups, we call upon the Association Move- 
ment through all its agencies to make a prompt and united 
effort to expand the plans, enlist the resources, and provide 
the leadership with which to enlarge its service in industry, 
and thus to further in every way the expression of the Chris- 
tian spirit in a genuine brotherhood among all who have a 
part in the industrial life of the nation; and that we strive 
to make it unmistakably evident to both the workers and the 
directors of industry that the Association is an agency of 
democratic intercourse and common purpose, whose personnel 
and resources are dedicated to such service in the spirit of 
the Master. 

In view of the fact that so many of the Christian com- 
munions have recently made clear their policies with refer- 
ence to social reconstruction ; and in view of the fact that the 
Federal Council of the Churches and the Interchureh World 
Movement have made public pronouncements regarding their 
principles and programs of action for the churches in the 
present social unrest, it is our belief that the Association 
Movement, which is an arm of the Church, should reaffirm the 
action of the Church by expressing its belief in these social 
implications of the Gospel. ‘Therefore, we recommend that 
this, the Fortieth International Convention of the Y. M. C. A. 
of North America, assembled in Detroit, endorse the “Social 
Creed of the Churches” as adopted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 


Such a statement as this by the Y. M. C. A. would in- 
dicate that the Y. W. C. A. had taken its place in good 
company. These two organizations together with the 
Federal Council of Churches presented a formidable 
and aroused Christian consciousness. They repre- 
sented millions of people. In standing together, their 
declaration for a social application of Christian prin- 
ciples could do much to silence and convince the critics 
of religion. The attack of the Employers’ Association 
of Pittsburgh was their opportunity to prove the sin- 
cerity of their words. If timidity was to be shown, 
doubting ones might have looked for it in the women, 
not because they lack moral courage, but because they 
are traditionally less experienced in industrial and 
economic issues. But here, once more, the unexpected 
happened. The Y. W. C. A. firmly and quietly stood its 
ground, while at least one man, the General Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Pittsburgh, compromised.” We 
quote his own letter in evidence :— 

; January 19, 1921. 
Mr. Wo. Frew Lone, f 
Vice-president—general manager, 


Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sir,—In response to your inquiry, I beg to advise . 


« 


io 
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that the Young Men’s Christian Association of Pittsburgh is 
a local self-governing organization, established in 1866 and 
incorporated by special act of the Pennsylvania Legislature in 
1869. Its policies and the character of its service and activ- 
ities are entirely under the control of its own board of diree- 
tors and made up of Pittsburgh business men, many of them 
at the head of large industrial concerns. No outside body has 
any jurisdiction whatever over its affairs. 

The object of our Association, through its fourteen branches, 
—ten general, three railroad, and one at the University,—is 
the development of Christian character among young men and 
boys through our fourfold program for their physical, educa- 
tional, social, and spiritual welfare. Our policy is to confine 
our activities strictly to the accomplishment of the purposes 
for which the Association was established, and in all of our 
service, inclading our work in industry and with railroad men, 
we seek to operate in the zone of agreement and mutual under- 
standing between employer and employee. That is the issue. 

Of course within our or- 
ganization there are repre- 
sented a variety of opin- 
ions on political, industrial, 
and theological questions, 
and many fair-minded and 
thoroughly sincere men 
ol pa our ranks hold 
widely divergent views on 
such questions, but their 
particular views of these 
matters become no part of ¢ 
the policy or program of 
the Association, which con- 


tion. 
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THE STONES IN THE SOCIAL 
FOUNDATION 


They were laid by the Federal Council of Churches. 
the living principles that were long before the public, and 
were unexceptionable, until the Y. W. C. A. added the sim- 
ple purpose to use them as a@ basis of Christian administra- 

Then came the assault of Mr. Long, who, by the way, 

is not now with the Employers’ Association. 
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“Of course every Association man who has read the 
Cleveland convention action of the Y. W. C. A. is aware 
that it differs radically from any action which has 
been taken by our own organization, either at the De- 
troit or at previous conventions. We have not resolved 
to use our resources and influence to secure legislation 
nor have we endorsed collective bargaining nor any 
of the other disputed questions between employee and 
employer. 

“Tn our form of organization and our work, both 
capital and labor are represented, and while our his- 
toric policy of operating in the zone of agreement and 
of mutual understanding does not always free us from 
criticism, there should be no question, it seems to me, 
especially in view of 
our own long experi- 
ence in work with rail- 
road men, as to the 
wisdom and necessity 
of following a non-in- 
terference course.” 

It is to be noted that 
while Mr. Shipp in this 
address quotes the first 
of the two paragraphs 


They are 


from 


Equal rights and justice for all men in all stations of life. 


regulation of marriage, 


sistently maintains a posi- I. I c ‘ 1 

tion of non-interference and II. Protection of the family by the single standard of purity, 

of neutrality on these dis- poalne, it laws, proper 

uted questions. proper housing. 

m Mee cite has attended III. The fullest possible development of every child, especially 

7 the A A le be Iv ee roe nee ot clue and recreation. 

of our organization during . . 

the past faiccntiaive years V. Such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall 

and has no knowledge of safeguard the physical and moral health of the community. 

any action in any of these VI. Abatement and prevention of poverty. 

conventions bearing on VII. Protection of the individual and society from the social, 

such questions as "ina: J economic and moral waste of the liquor traffic. 

trial democracy, closed or VIII. Conservation of health. 

open shop enllective par- IX. Protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, occu- 

gaining shop contrat eo pational diseases and mortality. 

operative ownership, or X. The right of all men to the opportunity for self-main- 

any of the similar “ques- tenance, for safeguarding this right against encroachments 

tions in the industrial of every kind, for the protection of workers from the hard- 
ee . . ships of enforced unemployment. 

aa egg eae XI. Suitable provision for the old age of the workers, and for 

differ Gr those incapacitated by injury. 

Tours very trul XII. The right of employees and employers alike to organize; 
i ee and for adequate means of conciliation and arbitration in 
wa“ i industrial disputes. 

Sits Haters. XIII. Release from employment one day in seven. 
Mr. Shipp’s letter is XIV. Gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of labor to the 
a natural sequent of an lowest practicable point, and for that degree of leisure for 
address made by him a jee es condition of the highest ee a, ey 
; iving wage as a minimum in every industry, and for the 
before a the Conference highest wage that each industry can afford. 
of City Association XVI. A new emphasis upon the application of Christian principles 


General Secretaries in 
St. Louis, November 5 
toa 7; 1920. 
time he expressed his 
disapproval of the 


At that - 


to the acquisition and use of property, and for the most 
equitable division of the product of industry that can 
ultimately be devised. 


the Detroit con- 
vention given at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, 
he omits the second, 
in which is given direct 
endorsement of the “So- 
cial Creed of the 
Churches” as adopted 
by the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ 
in America. That is, 
Mr. Shipp says in effect 
that the Detroit resolu- 
tions of the Y. M. C. A. 
do not mean what they 
say, but are only high- 
sounding words. The 
difference that marks 
the conduct of the Y. 
Ww. C. A. is that the 
women started to fill 
their words with mean- 
ing. They stepped out 
from generalities to 
specific action. 
Meanwhile Mr. Shipp 
remains neutralized, in 
the zone of agreement, 
in so far as he isa Y. 
M. C. A. worker, and 


action the Y. W. ©. A. had taken. He referred to “the 
somewhat startling action taken by our sister organ- 
ization, the Y. W. C. A., at their Cleveland convention 
last spring; an action which is reported to have 
already embarrassed not a few of our own Associations 
in their industrial work.” 

Speaking on “Policies and Convention Actions of 
the Y. W. C. A.,” he said: “Several Association leaders 
report a serious peril to our own work in some of the 
general policies of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in industrial work and particularly in the radi- 
cal action taken by them at their National Convention 
in Cleveland last spring. Many employers naturally 
assume that there is an organic relation between the 
two Associations and that the policies and actions of 
one are equally representative of the other. 


~ “nnn ee 


must forbear any stand or expression of conviction ex- 
cept where the opinions of employer and employee coin- 
cide. The inevitable consequence of such a position is, 
of course, that one surrenders one’s responsibility of 
leadership, in order not to offend, and remains silent in 
the presence of a vital problem. How can one be neu- 
tral on a question of right and wrong? The question is 
pertinent, Is it not impartiality rather than neutrality 
which should characterize the Y. M. C. A.? 

But if we discover a note of hasty denial and apology 
to the Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh on the part 
of Mr. Shipp, we do not discover such an attitude in 
the religious press of the country. There was some 
newspaper comment, also, but the papers in Pittsburgh 
were singularly silent on, the affair. 

Said Social Welfare, the organ of the Social Service 
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Council of Canada, March 1, 1921: “We are thankful 
to say that nothing of this kind has occurred in Canada. 
We hope and we believe that the prevailing spirit of 
tolerance and fair-mindedness among our industrial 
leaders would make such an attempt to crush or cripple 
a noble organization like the Y. W. ©. A. or any other 
organization endeavoring to make its contribution to 
the solution of the problems of industrial unrest im- 
possible and unthinkable.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York) said, February 
10, 1921: “Such action should make friends for the 
Y. W. C. A. and will in the long run. Granted that 
the ‘Social Creed of the Churches’ (whose approval by 
the National Board of that organization is the cause 
of the trouble) includes terms and phrases which are 
capable of a radical interpretation, nevertheless the 
Creed, as a whole, is a fair expression of the Christian 
position on industrial problems as repeatedly stated 
by representative bodies. . . . ‘Will the Employers’ As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh extend its blacklist so as to 
include the churches whose initiative the Y. W. C. A. 
has followed? They have not yet blacklisted the Y. M. 
C. A. They can hardly be so unchivalrous as to wage 
war only upon women. 

“No names are appended to the copy of the letter 
which we have seen, and we have no evidence as to 
whether the letter commanded the general approval 
of the members of the Association. If there are not 
a great many employers in Pittsburgh who dissent 
from such drastic action, the outlook for industrial 
peace and progress in that great centre is gloomy in- 
deed.” 


Church should make Budget Safe 


Christian Century (Chicago) said, February 17, 
1921: “As soon as the Church begins to proclaim in any 
effective way its social ideals, it will meet with similar 
discrimination. It has so far escaped persecution in 
much the same way that a young man did who went 
into the army. On enlisting he expressed a fear that 
he would face ridicule on account of his religion. After 
three years he was asked how he had gotten along. 
‘Fine,’ he replied, ‘they never found it out on me.’ 
The churches have the shameful record of a set of 
ideals hidden away in documents. The Y. W. C. A. 
should not be left to bear this burden alone. Every 
instinct of chivalry and fairness demands that in every 
city where there is discrimination against them, the 
Church should make their budget safe by unusual ac- 
tivity among the friends of justice and righteousness 
in industrial life.” 

The Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia) said, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1921, speaking of the Y. W. C. A.’s position: 
“One might have supposed that suggestions such as 
these, a program so conservative and logical, would 
have been welcomed and applauded.” 

The New York Evening Post said, February 4, 1921: 
“The attack in Pittsburgh is simply a local example 
of a movement which has been known to be under way 
for some time. It is in line with the drives against the 
Y. W. C. A. in Los Angeles and elsewhere, with crit- 
icisms of the Interchurch World Movement for its 
study of the steel strike, and with arguments raised in 
various gatherings and publications of groups of em- 
ployers against churchmen interfering in industry. 
To these objections the churches might retort that 
while employers may understand more of the technical 
_ problems of industry, the churches claim to under- 
stand more of the general welfare of the community, 
and that where industry seems to be driving along 
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lines apparently contrary to social health, the Church 
has not only the right but the duty to concern itself 
directly. 

“The letter of the Employers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh spoke of safeguarding American progress and 
civilization. Yet the industrial ideals it assailed are 
only those which many of the more progressive em- 
ployers are endorsing and putting into experimental 
practice in their attempts to get rid of labor conflicts 
and to make their enterprises run smoothly. Further, 
it is not particularly to the credit of a group of Amer- 
ican business men to have picked out a women’s organi- 
zation for an attack without warning, aimed to defeat 
a campaign for funds for the general social service of 
this important women’s institution.” 

It will be remembered that the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh in its letter of March 2, 1921, before- 
quoted, says: “The radical and bolshevik elements in 
the churches seem to be co-operating through the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America.” 
It is interesting to note that a sermon on “Progressive 
Christianity” was preached by Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick at the First Presbyterian Church, New York, 
May 8, 1921. He referred to the foregoing words of 
the Employers’ Association as follows: “There is no 
use wasting time answering a charge like that. You 
have in your hands to-day the ‘Social Ideals of the 
Churches’ of the Federal Council, a careful statement 
of some areas in our public life that need a fuller ap- 
plication of the principles of Jesus. Moreover, the pres- 
ident of the Federal Council is our own Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, and only a hopelessly hysterical mind can pic- 
ture Bolshevik propaganda going on under his super- 
intendence. But as this attack has been so widely 
published and so widely commented upon, it is neces- 
sary that the Christian pulpit should pay attention to 
it. 

“For one thing, the persons who have launched this 
attack apparently propose to settle the matter of the 
social application of the principles of Jesus by money. 
‘Determined to discontinue financial support’ is their 
proposition. ‘We will buy you,’ they say to the 
churches, and in particular to the ministers of the 
churches. ‘If you will do as we say,—money; if not,— 
no money.’ May I be permitted to suggest that these 
gentlemen have somewhat misapprehended the temper 
of the Christian ministry of America? I am speaking 
for multitudes of my brethren when I say, ‘Before 
High God, not for sale!’ Indeed, I suspect that there 
has been a crop of sermons on the social question 
preached throughout this country that would not have 
been preached if it had not been for this public attack, 
so that those of us who are interested in having such 
sermons preached might almost thank these gentle- 
men for their unintentional assistance. 

“There would have been, I suppose, no Luther if 
there had been no Tetzel, and if there had been no 
George the Third there would have been no George 
Washington. Action and reaction are generally equal, 
and if any one wants to make sure that the social 
teaching of Jesus shall be the centrally absorbing sub- 
ject of the Christian pulpit in the next year or so, 
the easiest way is to offer to buy our silence for money.” 

The tone and temper of Dr. Fosdick’s remarks are 
well sustained in the following resolutions which were 
adopted June 6 by the Union Ministerial Association 
of Pittsburgh and by the Pittsburgh clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church:— 


Wuereas, the Secretary of the Pittsburgh Employers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued a series of communications with the purpose 
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of dissuading men from furnishing financial support to certain 
Christian organizations because ministers have uot limited 
their message to a so-called “neutral zone,’ prescribed by 
those whom said secretary represents; and 

WHEREAS, this involves as a principle and as a purpose dic- 
tation to religious bodies as to what fields of thought and 
human service they may enter, and as to what constitutes the 
gospel of the kingdom; and 

WHEREAS, the church throughout its history, whenever true 
to its mission, has zealously guarded its absolute freedom to 
proclaim the full gospel of Jesus Christ without dictation from 
any outside parties or any external authority ; and 

WHEREAS, the Pittsburgh Employers’ Association, through its 
secretary, represents itself as speaking for the employing 
group, an assumption which we are convinced is contrary to 
fact, particularly in relation to many high-type Christian em- 
ployers ; and 

WHEREAS, we fully recognize that in the industrial and eco- 
nomic fields there is room for a proper diversity of opinion,— 
therefore be it ; 

Resolved, That we, the Pittsburgh Ministerial Union, resent 
this attempt of a commercial organization to prescribe limits 
within which alone the Church and other religious organiza- 
tions may move; that we reaffirm the historic right and the 
duty of the Church to proclaim the whole truth in Christ as 
revealed in the Scriptures and as applied under the Holy 
Spirit to every relationship in life; that we deny to any polit- 
ical, commercial, industrial, or any other group or agency, 
the right to set any restrictions on the freedom of the Chris- 
tian Church or its agencies to apply the spirit and standards 
of the Kingdom of God to the whole of life; that we declare it 
our solemn duty and purpose to defend this liberty of the 
gospel. 

This reply of the ministers, coming as it does some 
five months after the initial attack of the Employers’ 
Association upon the Y. W. C. A., has an assurance of 
deliberation behind it. It gives the impression of de- 
termination and force. It is enough to show that the 
Church-will not be routed by money and reaction. In 
the attempt to apply the spirit and standards of the 
Kingdom of God to the whole of life, we are to be- 
hold a socialization and humanization of religion that 
will lead men out into a union of their forces for a 
more abundant life. 

As for the Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh, 
rumor has it that they have found themselves in an 
awkward situation. In any event, we are left free to 
conjecture why William Frew Long is no longer in 
their employ. 


The Unitarian Debt to Orthodoxy 


An address before the Unitarian Histortcal Society by 
the author of a notable book about which there 
was wide discussion in The Register 


PROF. EPHRAIM EMERTON 


KN YEARS AGO I published a little volume un- 
| der the title “Unitarian Thought.” It was not 
a history of Unitarianism, nor was it a contro- 
versial pamphlet in defence of Unitarianism. It was 
rather an attempt to state, as clearly and as precisely 
as possible, what Unitarians think about the several 
problems of the Christian tradition. Some of the criti- 
cisms of the book were interesting and valuable. One 
of the most searching was made by a little girl who 
asked me what “Unitarian Thought” was. I replied 
that is what Unitarians think. “How do you know 
what they think?” she flashed back; and I could only 
say, “Well,.I don’t know; I can only tell what I think 
they think.” 

How penetrating this criticism was was shown by 
that of certain other and better qualified readers. In 
my preface I had sought to anticipate trouble by say- 
ing, “It is probably true that there are few statements 
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of opinion made here to which some Unitarians would 
not take exception,” and of those few I had supposed 
that my statements as to the Unitarian view of so- 
called miracle would, perhaps, be freest of all from 
adverse comment. Hardly was the book off the press, 
however, when a learned and highly respected Unita- 
rian clergyman of Boston assailed with some emphasis 
precisely that chapter in the columns of the principal 
organ of American Unitarianism. He was promptly 
answered by one and another champion, and during 
the next four months nearly every number of Tun 
CHRISTIAN Rueaister brought its contribution to a dis- 
cussion which widened out far beyond its original 
limits. 

Reviewing that discussion to-day after an interval of 
ten years, and stripping it of the irrelevancies that are 
sure to creep in to every such controversy, I find that 
what interests me is to see how well it illustrates the 
impossibility of separating Unitarianism from its his- 
torie ancestry. In the chapter which was the innocent 
cause of the war I had ventured to say that Unitarians 
reject the whole idea of miracle because they feel above 
all else the sense of a universe moving in a harmonious 
order to which we give the name of “law.” My critic 
understood this as implying a purely mechanical con- 
ception of the universe and therefore as excluding the 
idea of a deity free in his action as we are free in our 
action. 


Homeric Man “Walked with God” 


It was very refreshing to me to see with what una- 
nimity the other participants—I took no part in the 
discussion myself—saw the fallacy of his position. 
One after another, approaching the subject from dif- 
ferent points of view, pointed out that what we mean 
by “law” is the highest expression of freedom,—the 
kind of freedom we may fairly attribute to the God 
whom we can respect; for respect is a condition pre- 
cedent to our worship. A freakish, spasmodic, change- 
able, arbitrary, inconsistent deity would not, to our 
way of thinking, be a respectable God. We could not 
worship him, because we could not depend upon him. 
We could not strive to make our wills come into har- 
mony with his, because we could never have any lasting 
conviction as to what his will might be. 

The ancient world, from which Christianity drew the 
forms in which it was to clothe its thought, was pain- 
fully aware of this same perplexing problem. Its 
poetic imagination had worked out a most attractive 
system of deities corresponding to the passions, the 
desires, the ambitions, the struggles, of its own daily 
human life. At every moment of his existence the 
ancient man found the appropriate divine personality, 
sympathetic with human experience, and entering on 
equal terms into every kind of human relation. The 
Homeric man “walked with God” in a very literal and a 
very appealing sense. The charm of the Homeric nar- 
rative, even for us, comes largely from this feeling of 
a life intensely human in its experience, but lived in a 
conscious unity with a life of higher motive. 

That was all very beautiful as long as men were con- 
tent to accept the world as they found it and to fit 
themselves in to the scheme of things without inquiring 
too anxiously about the reason and the cause. The 
moment that inquiry into cause and purpose began, 
men saw as in a flash of illumination the weakness of 
their poetic fictions. And as they sought for words 
to express what they were thinking they found them- 
selves saying that, after all, these delightful gods were 
only, so to speak, a kind of playfellows with themselves. 
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They were victims of the same passions, subject to the 
same temptations, free only in that they were exempt 
from the limitations of time and space. Back of them 
all, above them all, loomed the sinister figure, formless, 
passionless, without sympathies, and without change, 
to which they gave the non-committal name of “Fate,” 
the thing that is ordained. 

That was a step forward, but not a very long one. 
It furnished an idea, but it offered no prospect of a 
reconciliation. Between this arbitrary Fate and the 
genial company of the friendly gods there was no or- 
ganic relation whatever. Fate did not create them; it 
blocked their actions, but it did not guide them; they 
feared it, but they owed it no personal loyalty. If 
that was all the gods had to expect from Fate, what 
could be the thoughts of men about it! 

It was another step forward when Plutarch, born 
perhaps twenty years after the death of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and men like him grasped the idea of a Supreme 
Being who was not a fate, who was not a tribal deity, 
but who, by whatever name he might be called and 
wheresoever or howsoever he might be worshipped, was 
always the same, a sentient Will, guiding and direct- 
ing the affairs of a universe in which he belonged as an 
essential and integral part. 

And then came Christianity, heir, not of Judaism 
alone, but of all those other attempts at solving the 
universal problem, Greek, Egyptian, Persian, and the 
rest, that. had flowed together into the melting-pot of 
Rome. Christianity abandoned, or thought it had 
abandoned, once and forever the whole idea of a multi- 
ple divinity. It sacrificed the poetry of the ancient 
faith to what it felt to be the higher reason of a new 
philosophy of the universe and of man’s place in it. 
Instead of the multitude of divine beings, it set the 
one controlling divine spirit. It conceived of this 
spirit as operating, not through a hundred diverse and 
often conflicting agencies, but directly, through its 
own sovereign will. And there, the moment this ele- 
ment of the divine will sought for expression, it found 
itself face to face with the further problem of the will 
of man. How were these two manifestations of will 
related to each other? Was the will of man free to act, 
or was it constrained by the higher will of God, as the 
wills of men and gods alike had been constrained by 
the ancient Fate? 


We are partly Children of Calvin 


It is not until we come to the end of the fourth and 
the beginning of the fifth century that we meet a 
sharply defined issue between the two parties to this 
argument. The Augustinian theology, approved by the 
unanimous voice of the medieval Church, revived in 
the Lutheran and the Calvinistic revolts, and coming 
down to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
proved, by a singular reversal of ideas, to be the me- 
dium through which modern Unitarianism came into 
being. When we speak of Orthodoxy as contrasted with 
Unitarian heterodoxy we generally mean Calvinism. 
Calvinism is the revised form of Augustinianism, and 
Augustinianism was—in spite of every effort to deny 
the relationship—the Christian next of kin to that hy- 
brid Manicheism through which, as through a prepara- 
tory school, Augustine himself had passed on his jour- 
ney from Roman heathenism to a Romanized Christian- 
ity. , ° 

The immediate ancestry of Unitarianism is thus to be 
found within a_ strictly legitimated Orthodoxy. 
Whether we like it or not, we are partly the children 
of Calvin, and it is worth our while now and then, in 
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the onward rush of new and ever welcome formulations 
of liberal thought, to pause for a moment and fix a little 
more definitely the historic bases of our faith. It is 
a worthy function of this Historical Society to turn 
back from the record of Unitarian achievement as such, - 
and trace, if it be possible, the foundations upon which 
our whole structure rests. We have been reminded, 
often enough perhaps, of what Orthodoxy owes to Uni- 
tarianism; let us ask ourselves now how the balance 
stands on the other side of the account. 


A God of Law 


In the controversy about the miraculous to which 
we have referred, it was striking to notice how each 
disputant went at once beyond the immediate question 
of miracle as a metaphysical problem to the more re- 
mote ultimate issue of the nature of God. On the side 
of the first critic appeared the conception of a God 
whose action was somehow dictated by the circum- 
stances of his human subjects. If at a given moment 
in their experience they seemed to be in need of a 
special manifestation of the divine will, they must have 
it. If they needed the shock of some “luminous sur- 
prise” to startle them into believing something they 
would not otherwise accept, this indulgence could not 
be denied them. Mankind were to be treated as un- 
wise parents treat their children, cajoling them by 
fictitious motives when they ought to bring them up 
hard against the realities of truth and right. . 

But over against this method of pleasing fiction there 
was brought out in this controversy the opposite idea 
of a God dealing with man as the-spirit of right and 
truth, a God of law, because “law” is only another word 
for what is right and true. Such a God could not play 
tricks with men even to win them away from error. 
His only argument could be found in the nature of the 
realities of life as men are called upon to face them in 
daily contact. He could not startle them into faith; 
he could only educate them to it in the hard school of 
personal experience. This is the conception of God 
which I believed to be the Unitarian conception, and 
in this belief I was sustained by nearly every one who 
took part in the discussion and by a great many more 
who did not. 

We may then,*perhaps, fairly accept as Unitarian 
something like this idea of God as a law, which, if only 
we were great enough to understand it, we should 
recognize as being perfect in its adjustment to our 
need. The obvious fact that we are not great enough 
for that has nothing to do with the case. Our infirmity 
is only a part of our definition as human beings. Be- 
cause of this infirmity we need just this kind of an all- 
sustaining faith to keep us in balance. 

Now whence comes this idea of a God of law in Uni- 
tarianism? One need not go far into the history of 
Calvinism to find the answer. Calvinism was the most 
pronounced form of sixteenth-century reaction against 
the very opposite idea. In the two centuries before 
Calvin the dominant Church had come to think of God 
as a ruler who had handed over the administration of 
the universe of men, very much as the kings of Europe. 
were intrusting the administration of their states to a 
group of favorites through whose mediation alone they 
could be approached. It was the chief service of Cal- 
vinism that it threw overboard this whole equipment of 
human or semi-human mediation and called men back 
frankly and fully to an immediate, direct dealing with 
the God they professed to serve. The new mythology — 
of saints, angels, and archangels was definitely aban- 
doned. The mediatory invention of Purgatory dis- 
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appeared from the geography of the world to come, and 
Christians were bidden to adjust their earthly lives to 
the prospect of eternal bliss or eternal woe in the life 
that was to follow. The mediation of the priest was 
made unnecessary as a condition of attaining righteous- 
ness. Calvinistic orthodoxy was a continuous train- 
ing in the idea of a moral life bound up with a single, 
indivisible divine government, a government which 
created its own standards and made men of such kind 
that they must always pursue these standards even 
though they were destined never to attain them. 

Unitarians revolted from the Calvinistic idea of God, 
because it had overemphasized the legalistic aspect of 
the divine nature. That overemphasis came doubtless 
from the-excessive preoccupation of the Calvinistic 
mind with the Old Testament tradition. It adopted 
with a grim satisfaction the imagery of a tribal deity 
dealing with a stiff-necked and rebellious people, trans- 
ferring this tribal headship to the government of the 
Among the subjects of this 
sovereign the great majority were doomed to failure in 
their striving after the Christian life. Only a certain 
number, selected by the inscrutable will of God, were 
to reach the standard set before them and enjoy the 
eternal reward. Moreover, this selection was not a 
freakish, capricious display of autocratic freedom; it 
was a proeess complete from the beginning. God’s 
freedom was in continual danger of lapsing back into 
the rigidity of the ancient Fate. 

It was against this rigidity that Unitarianism made 
its protest. It is useful for us to remember that in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century there were more 
ways than one by which Protestant minds awakened 
to the hardness and the overstrained logic of Calvin- 
ism might escape from its intolerable burden. The easi- 
est way was the one always open to the soul troubled 
by the puzzles of religious controversy,—that is, to 
slip back quietly and completely into the arms of in- 
fallible authority; in other words, to abandon the 
Protestant ideal of liberty and enter into that other 
ideal of conformity which calls itself the Catholic. 
Along that way hundreds of tired souls were going 
and were finding the sort of peace that submission to 
authority can give. 


Way of Absolute Emancipation 


Then there was the way of emotional enthusiasm. 
Men of another type followed the mystic path along 
which holy souls in all ages had travelled,—the solitary 
pilgrimage, freed alike from restraints of outward 
authority and the inward bonds of conformity to a rigid 
theology. The fierce stirrings of the French Revolu- 
tion had left the mind of Europe and America as well 
in a ferment of unrest singularly like that through 
which we are passing at this moment as a part of the 
aftermath of a world war. The word “Evangelical- 
ism” expresses as well as any other the varieties of 
religious experience called forth by this appeal to the 
emotional impulse. 

Then there was a third way out, a way especially at- 
tractive to many of the children of revolutionary 
thought,—that was the way of absolute emancipation 
from the past,—to cut loose from all the entanglements 
of organized Christianity and all the allurements of 
emotional dissipation,—to seek satisfaction in some 
form of rationalistic philosophy, some luxury of free- 
thinking, with only—or perhaps without—the re- 
straints of a formal morality. 

But again, there were others to whom no one of these 
ways of escape from the tyranny of.Calvinism made any 
strong appeal. To them the relapse into Catholicism 
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seemed cowardly, the relief of emotional enthusiasm 
seemed trivial and unsatisfying, and the resort to an 
abstract philosophy seemed a desertion of all that re- 
ligion had meant and ought to mean to men. To these: 
persons the basic traditions of Calvinism were ex- 
tremely precious. They were Protestants to the mar- 
row of their bones. The right to differ was the most 
fundamental of all rights to men who had but just 
come out of a bitter struggle for political independence. 
The Calvinistic principle of Congregationalism was 
the religious parallel to the political right of local 
control in local affairs. The right of the individual 
soul to deal directly with its maker was the corollary 
of the right of the individual citizen to have his voice 
in the administration of public concerns. 


Defenders of Historic Christianity 


These are the persons who, all through New England, 
found themselves drawing nearer together into an in- 
creasing sense of fellowship and common interest, and 
to whom the name of Unitarians was being more and 
more generally applied. The manner of their with- 
drawal from the Calvinistic fellowship is characteris- 
tic of their underlying loyalty. It was not so much a 
secession as it was a re-casting of the community upon 
new lines. In many cases the congregational unit was 
simply melted over into a new mould, straining out the 
fragments that refused to be assimilated. The Calvin- 
istic remnant became in such cases curiously enough 
the minority,—one is tempted to strain language a 
little and to say that they became the heretics, while 
the Unitarians remained the orthodox,—the defenders, 
that is, of what they felt to be the most ancient tradi- 
tions of historic Christianity. 

Above all, they retained in its clearest form the con- 
ception of God as law, only giving to the idea of law 
an interpretation whiclf freed it from every admixture 
of arbitrariness. That mercy of God which appeared 
in the Calvinistic scheme as, if one may so put it, a kind 
of apologetic afterthought to counterbalance the sever- 
ity of his justice,—this mercy of God was translated 
by Unitarianism into a benevolence which originated 
and actuated the law itself. God’s law did not express 
itself in alternate exhibitions of justice and mercy, but 
was of itself at once just and merciful. In other words, 
Unitarians proclaimed God as good, not in the sense 
that he does what pleases us, but in the sense of an ulti- 
mate goodness which is at the same time the highest 
justice. The “wrath of God” disappears in the thought 
of this harmonious working together for good to those 
who love him. Just as the fatal Calvinistic dualism of 
a heaven and a hell is resolved by the idea of a future 
life in which there shall be work to be done, evil to be 
overcome, victories of the will to be gained,—so the 
dualism of an alternately smiling and frowning ruler 
of this earth is resolved by the notion of a God whose 
smile is the serene radiance that lights the face of 
perfect justice. In that light the pain and sorrow of 
this life become the ministry of the divine compassion. 
A grief-stricken father, a rigid Calvinist, travelling 
across the continent with the body of his son, wrote 
me on his arrival, “God was very good to us, and we 
arrived safely at our home.” I wondered what he 
would have thought of God’s goodness if his train had 
been wrecked on that sad journey! 

That, then, is the first great debt of Unitarians to 
Orthodoxy, the idea of a God who is not to be propiti- 
ated by sacrifices nor cajoled by prayers, but is suf- 
ficient to himself, the beneficent and just ruler of a 
universe in which man has to find his place. 


(To be concluded) 
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Thoughts from Nietzsche 


Il. The Weakness of Pity 


ROBERT 8S. LORING 


N OUR FIRST ARTICLE we considered Nietzsche’s 
lk stimulating message to the individual. The prob- 
lem he sets before him is, “what type of man must 
be reared, must be willed, as having the highest value, 
as being the most worthy of life and the surest guaran- 
tee of the future.” Evolution means something more 
than a struggle for mere average existence. It is a 
“Will to Power,” which would push beyond present 
man. The life force strives to produce the hero whom 
Carlyle would have us worship. The energy within 
calls for the free and self-reliant man, who dares to 
trust primitive, unreasoned impulse, of whom Emer- 
son wrote :— 
Freedom’s secret wilt thou know? 
Counsel not with flesh and blood; 


Loiter not for cloak or food; 
Straight thou feelest, rush to do. 


Tt is evident that a strongly centralized state, or a 
domineering military caste, or a Prussian attempt to 
force the same culture upon all the people through 
control of the schools, does not encourage independent 
character. So we are not surprised to find that 
Nietzsche was a most bitter critic of Germany, and 
that he always preferred French culture and freedom. 

We also noticed certain temptations that stand in 
the way of every man who desires to push forward. 
Just as in the old Greek poem, The Odyssey, the sirens 
try to lure Ulysses and his sailors on the rocks, and so 
put an end to their adventuresome voyage, so certain 
modern sirens tempt the modern traveller to give up 
his journey toward the Superman and to cast anchor 
in the harbor of the commonplace. Only, while the 
ancient sirens were generally recognized as designing 
females, of none too good a reputation, the modern 
sirens occupy quite respectable positions, and bear 
honored names. Philosophy and religion, democracy 
and art, may all at times act the part of false friends. 
They urge the traveller to be content with truth al- 
ready found, with average standards of life. 

The most dangerous temptress of all now meets us. 
She is called Pity, and does more than all the others 
to make man weak and inefficient. Here, more than 
elsewhere, Nietzsche justifies his claim that he takes a 
wholly different view of duty from that held by the 
mass of men, and turns morality upside down. Pity, 
which the world regards as a virtue, he calls a vice. 
Pity, which most men think a sign of spiritual growth, 
he brands as spiritual decadence. Pity, which religion 
seems to regard as a duty, he holds is the last and most 
dangerous sin for man to overcome. For pity makes 
love unavailing, and as a rule fails to help even those 
whom it pities. Asa flaw in a steel beam weakens its 
strength, or as a knot in a timber reduces its power to 
support heavy weights, so pity spoils all it touches. 

Many persons are so shocked at this extreme view 
that they will not stop to consider just what it means. 
They regard Nietzsche as a moral monster, as being 
himself the chief of all sinners. They decline to take 
any medicine unless it is sugar-coated. But when 
Nietzsche’s statements about the weakness of pity are 
grouped together and carefully examined they do not 
seem very shocking, at least to those who have been 
trained to face radical truth. 

Nietzsche does not mean by pity what we usually 
mean. In English we say that we have pity for a per- 
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son, by which we commonly mean only that we recog- 
nize his condition as unfortunate. But Nietzsche uses 
the word “Mitleid,’ which means that we have pity 
with a person, that we suffer with him, and so add our 
sorrow to his sorrow. Nietzsche makes it clear that he 
uses pity with this stronger meaning. He defines sym- 
pathy as “fellow-suffering.” When we thus suffer with 
another person we only add to the general stock of 
weepiness, and our tears often blind us to our practical 
duty. So Nietzsche says that “pity is a waste of feel- 
ing, a moral parasite which is injurious to health; it - 
cannot possibly be our duty to increase the evil in the 
world.” He asks whether, if all the woe of the world 
could be viewed from some height, it should be allowed 
to arouse so much sympathy in the spectator as to 
double the amount of the world’s woe; and he concludes 
that this would be an evil. This is not the teaching 
of a hard-hearted man, but of one who had himself 
felt the depressing effect of pity upon useful action and. 
had himself been obliged to wage a fight against it. 
Nietzsche’s sister says of his experience as a nurse in 
wartime: “What the sympathetic heart of my brother 
suffered at that time cannot be expressed ; months after 
he still heard the groans and the agonized cries of the 
wounded.” 


Bravery Saves the Unhappy. 


Let us see for ourselves how an excess of pity, how 
suffering with others, is likely to weaken power to do 
good. Here is a boy. He climbs a tree in the back 
yard, falls out of it and breaks a leg. Here is a sym- 
pathetic mother, who is so overcome with sorrow for 
her boy that when she looks out of the window and sees 
him fall she promptly faints away. What use is a 
fainting mother to a boy with a broken leg? Here is 
a hospital filled with sickness and pain. Suppose the 
nurses, instead of living bravely and conscientiously 
above the level of the hospital pain, should suffer with 
the patients. Suppose that they should duplicate every 
groan, shudder with every agony, tremble with every 
fear of death. Would anybody ever get well in such a 
dismal and sympathetic hospital? At the operating- 
table stands the surgeon. Suppose he allows his 
thoughts to concentrate on the suffering of the patient 
instead of on the way to relieve the patient. What 
use would a weeping surgeon be to a sick world? 

When students at college are asked what kind of 
religion they like, they reply, “No sob stuff.’ They 
instinctively feel that mere weeping is not socially 
efficient, that it is better to face the world with courage 
than with tears, that carefully-worked-out plans for 
making the world better are of more value than ir- 
rational appeals to unrestrained emotion. 

The chief reason why Jesus is a greater religious 
leader than Buddha is that he appealed to love rather 
than to pity. When Buddha felt so sorry for the sick 
man, the old man, the dead man, he met when driving 
one day in his park, then he concluded that life con- 
tained only evil, and he sought in passive meditation 
a way of escape. When Schopenhauer, the celebrated 
philosopher of pessimism, made pity the corner-stone 
of his morality, then the-woes of life loomed so vast 
and threatening that he also lost courage and the de- 
sire to live. That is the reason why Nietzsche writes, 
“Alas for love which does not pass beyond pity.” That 
is why he puts love above pity, because love does not 
despair, but has a creative power which would help 
and make over those whom it loves. That is why he 
says, “Not your pity, but your bravery has hitherto 
saved the unhappy.” 

(To be concluded) 
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Rational Radicalism: A Sermon 


Shall the church remain neutral ? 


REV. CHARLES H. LYTTLE 
Preached at Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


churches be prudent rather than prophetic with ref- 
erence to the industrial controversies which are coming 
to overshadow all other national problems, religious and politi- 
cal. In the past six months a half-dozen warnings have echoed 


Mee INFLUENCES are to-day bidding the American 


-through our press from groups of influential men, even from 


dignitaries of the church itself, counselling our pulpits to con- 
sider their own well-being in a worldly way, and be “prudent.” 
Such was the meaning of H. P. Wheeler of the National Se- 
curity League; such the position of the Employers’ Association 
of Pittsburgh when it frustrated the campaign of the Y. W. 
C. A. for needed funds: “The dangerous attitude of some of our 
religious institutions is serious; it is our duty to protest in 
vigorous fashion against that radicalism which is creeping into 
our church bodies.” The radicalism in question is to be 
found in the report of the Federal Churches of Christ in 
America on the Steel Strike, in a volume recently issued by 
the Council, “The Church and Industrial Reconstruction” ; 
in various official pronouncements of church policy respecting 
the social issues of the day, including the resolutions of our 
own Unitarian body. That you may know the tone of this 
“dangerous radicalism” let me quote a sentiment from one of 
the resolutions most objectionable to the Employers’ Associa- 
tion: ‘We advocate an orderly and progressive social recon- 
struction instead of revolution by violence’; and I might add 
that some of the measures implied by the term “social recon- 
struction” were the introduction, where and when feasible, 
of industrial democracy, through shop committees, profit- 
sharing, representation of the employees on the boards of 
directors; the imposition by law of a minimum living wage; 
a government agency for the prevention of unemployment, so 
far as possible; the prohibition of long hours and night work 
for women; and child labor. These reforms are fairly vener- 
able with age and unassailable by virtue of both long tests and 
copious investigation. 

I pass over the four obese volumes of the Lusk Committee 
report, with their airy reference to ministers who are carried 
away by “false, specious idealism, masquerading as progress,” 
to utterances which I deem far more significant than any I 
have mentioned, so obviously inspired by mercenary and dema- 
gogic considerations. The first is the attack on Bishop Will- 
iams of Detroit, first by Bishop Manning of New York, then 
by’ a bitter polemic against him in his own diocesan synod, 
moving him to offer his resignation. The Episcopal Church 
has not in its clergy a more brilliant, conscientious, and capable 
man than Bishop .Williams; and yet he is assailed for a 
sermon of quite moderate views though of flaming indignation 
against the present conspiracy of capital to force down wages 
and destroy organized labor. I rejoice that Bishop Williams’s 
resignation was not accepted and that the convention went on 
record “as standing unqualifiedly for the American right of 
free speech on the part of bishop and clergy.”’ The second is an 
editorial in the Living Church, an organ of the conservative 
Episcopalians. This editorial denies the right of the duty 
of any minister to express himself from the pulpit freely. In 
fact, the “freedom of preaching ought to be very greatly re- 
stricted.” “People have come to church to worship God; the 
sermon is incidental; they have the right not to be distracted 
by a speech on a debatable subject”; and because “the preacher 
is not at liberty to preach an original gospel of his own, re- 
ligious, social, or economic.” 

The ridiculous sophistries of this amazing oracle are almost 
too plain for remark. We liberals emphatically deny, with the 
authority of Jesus Christ himself, incontestably definite, that 
God cares for nothing but worship which confines itself to 
litanies, anthems, and sacraments, and circumspectly skirts or 
evades “the weightier matters of the law,” and shuts its ears to 
the bitter ery of stunted children, jobless and worried fathers, 
weary and breaking mothers, a citizenship demoralized by the 
fatigue of long working-hours and the degradation of crowded 
tenements. Nor do we believe that the deliberate stifling of 
originality in religious leaders will operate to bring in the 
kingdom of God or the gospel of Christ. We nowhere find that 
Jesus required his disciples to parrot him in every word and 
act. -Striking it is, however, that here we have, in its baldest 
form, the counsel of prudence. Offend no one—especially the 
mystical, wsthetic rich, who consider the church service as a 
sort of Sunday morning symphony concert. Be pleasers of men, 
ye pastors and prophets of Christ, that the revenues of the 
church be not affected, nor the influential members of its 


congregations displeased. It is an evil time, and neutrality 
alone is safe. 

A good imagination does not find it hard to understand why 
the average business man, employer, capitalist, is irritated by 
the views of liberal clergymen on questions of moment in the 
industrial world. It is vexing to pay money to support a man 
who tells you that all the justice is not on your side of a 
dispute. It hurts, in the fury of a fight, with good prospects 
of destroying your opponent, to be advised to compromise, 
lest right be sacrificed to might. And in the whirl of angry 
passions and desperate hatreds, it is provoking to learn that 
your impossible adversaries, devoid of any good impulse, are 
to be and should be your co-workers for a commonwealth of 
love and freedom and equity on earth. May I suggest that 
the same irritation is felt, and a like repudiation effected, by 
the leaders of the labor forces, by socialists and communists, 
who spare no words in reviling the clergy for not espousing 
their side of the questions in dispute? If, indeed, the clergy 
felt that the present economic system, with its competitive 
spirit and capitalistic methods, is doomed, it would be likewise 
a counsel of prudence to keep silence in favor of the radicals 
who may sometime be in the saddle. It is not impossible that 
the day may come when, to escape championing the wrongs of 
the erstwhile rich and powerful, the clergy might take refuge 
in these very sophistries of “the worship of God” and “no 
original gospel.” 

You are prepared, through this reflection, for my expression 
of regret over the fact that, in thus embracing a programme 
of what I please to call a “rational radicalism” its critics do 
not see that the church and clergy are in reality rendering 
a valuable service to the interests of the employers and in 
general the conservatives who oppose their progressive state- 
ments on industrial controversies. This is the age of deception, 
strife, and the eventual victory of industrial democracy and 
economic freedom. The past centuries have seen the emancipa- 
tion of the individual from religious tyranny and political ser- 
vitude. The doctrine of the rights of man has been proclaimed 
and has been accepted in the domains of conscience and govern- 
ment. Baronial and ecclesiastical domination is vanquished 
and has no more terrors for us. Inevitable is the same eyvolu- 
tion in the field of industry, commerce, and finance. The 
mission of the Church of Christ, liberal and conservative, 
is to promote justice, to advocate humaneness, to urge men, 
by plea and prayer and argument, to the conviction that the 
Golden Rule is the happiest and most practical policy of 
society, and that the proper revolution is to turn the world 
“brotherhood-side up.’ Without such a stalwart and strident 
championship of right as against self-interest and its immoral 
eynicisms there would be no hope for the consciences of men, 
no reassurance for the oppressed, no faith in human fairness 
and fellow-feeling. The louder and more convincing is the 
voice of the church for justice and humanity the less likelihood 
there is of a vicious anarchy of revolution, born of pessimism 
and of hopelessness. In these controversies there is no evidence 
that any leader on either side has had any sweeping and final 
revelation, either of equity or of wisdom. The only revelation 
we do possess is that of our own consciences, corroborated by 
the teachings of Jesus,—that we are all children of the same 
Spirit, dependent on the work of all our fellows, to live securely 
and comfortably in the midst of a hostile nature, and in 
duty bound to deal fairly and generously by each mother’s 
son of us, aS we would be dealt with by all of them. 

I have spoken of the pronouncements of the churches as 
imbued with a “rational radicalism.” I mean by this that 
there are certain reforms which, by long investigation and 
experiment as well as by every humane consideration, should 
be put into effect. They will demonstrably work for efficiency 
and economy in industry, for production and fair distribution 
of wealth, for the enhancement of the general average of 
well-being and civic intelligence. The conservative who rejects 
these reforms through narrow-mindedness, selfishness, igno- 
rance, is as culpable as the extreme radical who ridicules them 
as mere expediency. Neither the one nor the other party is 
100 per cent. American nor 100 per cent. Christian—a much 
more important thing. Neither one is even sensible. I am a 
firm believer in the science of sociology; that it is possible, by 
observation of the methods of exact science, to reduce our so- 
cial relations to dependable laws, principles, and formulas; and 
I believe that this theory alone is consistent with the drift 
of natural evolution and the destiny of man toward an ever 
fuller realization of the law of mutual aid. 
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662 
Of Certain Masters 


A. EMERSON PALMER 


Audacious? Yes, it may be for a mod- 
est person (as I may call myself), who 
has ventured to give the public only a 
few sonnets and lyrics, to presume that 
he can “improve” masters in the art of 
poetry. Yet I must plead guilty and 
throw myself upon the mercy of the court 
—that is to say, of my readers, in case 
this little sheaf of subjective experiences 
attains the dignity of the printed page. 
Of course my “improvements,” if they 
ean be so termed, are for my own satis- 
faction primarily, and the appeal they 
make to me may cause a negative or 
neutral reaction elsewhere; but I some- 
times wonder if other lovers of poetry 
are not at times impelled, like myself, to 
suggest to their own minds, or to inti- 
mates, that certain lines in favorite poems 
may be bettered by slight verbal changes. 
I may add that each of the poems, long 
or short, that I cite has a permanent 
lodgment in my memory. 

Now, as the lawyers say, let us “get 
down to eases.” I have unbounded ad- 
miration for Wordsworth’s “Ode on Im- 
mortality,’ which is beyond question a 
great poem—perhaps the greatest among 
Wordsworth’s extended pieces. One line 
toward the end is, “I only have relin- 
quished one delight.” I venture to ask, 
Is the adverb only in the best place? I 
maintain that it is not, and that the line 
would be improved if it read, “I have 
relinquished only one delight,” and when 
I repeat the poem I prefer to give it in 
this form, the adverb being brought into 
immediate juxtaposition with the adjec- 
tive it qualifies, and the rhythm being no 
whit impaired. 

Incidentally, I may refer to an earlier 
line in the “Ode,” namely, ‘The sunshine 
is a glorious birth.’ Here I offer no 
change, but I suspect that Wordsworth 
must have had in mind sunrise rather 
than sunshine; certainly the word birth 
is more applicable to the former. 

Longfellow gave the world some three- 
score sonnets, all perfect in structure, 
which is more than can be said of the 
sonnets of Wordsworth, Milton, or Mrs. 
Browning. (I do not, of course, mean to 
imply that I count Longfellow a greater 
sonnetteer than his great predecessors.) 
For at least twenty of the sixty-one I have 
special liking. In two of them I am bold 
enough to propose slight emendations 
without altering the meaning appreciably ; 
in one case not at all. In the first of the 
four lovely sonnets bearing the caption 
“The Two Rivers” the poet speaks of 
midnight as 


The watershed of Time, from which the streams 
Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their way. 
I find a gain in substituting wherefrom 
for from which, aS more euphonious and 
more poetical. It seems almost surprising 
that Longfellow himself did not instine- 
tively make the substitution. Read with 
deliberation the line as I have amend it, 
and see if I am not right. 
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Again, Longfellow’s splendid sonnet on 
Shakespeare begins,— 

A vision as of crowded city streets, 
With human life in endless overfiow. 
Here, to my thinking, ebb and flow is 
preferable to overflow. There is a slight 
change in meaning, I grant; but I feel 
that the words ebb and flow connote more 
than the word overflow, are more musical, 
and give a desirable added touch. : 
Come we now to two minor poets, one 
recently departed. Always dear to my 
heart is John Burroughs’s “Waiting” 
(written in his early manhood, during 
the Civil War period), the last stanza of 

which begins with the lines,— 

The stars come nightly to the sky; 

The tidal wave unto the sea. 
Is it not a natural inference that the fidal 
wave comes to the sea nightly? Whereas 
every one knows that the tide occurs twice 
in each twenty-four hours and never at 
the same hour two days in succession. 
So. I make the second of che two lines 
read, “The tidal wave comes to the sea.” 
Strange that so close an observer of 
nature should have permitted what seems 
to me an obvious mistake. 

My last illustrations are from the well- 
known poem by William Henry Carruth, 
“Each in His Own Tongue.” In the sec- 
ond stanza and also in the third he uses 
the phrase “Some of us,” the lines in 
which it appears being,— 

Some of us call it Autumn. 

Some of us call it Longing. 
In my own use of the poem I change these 
lines thus :— 


Some call it Coming of Autumn. 

Some call it Inspiration. 
In my defence I claim that “Some of us” 
is unpoetical and somewhat harsh, and 
that my changes bring out the meaning 
better. I am almost sure that Inspiration 
is superior to Longing, being more mean- 
ingful, and more satisfactorily expressing 
the essential thought. I do not see how 
any one who reads the stanzas as 
amended can fail to agree with me.. 

If I am charged with taking undue lib- 
erties, I make my sincere apologies to the 
shades of the three dead poets, and like- 
wise to the head of the English Depart- 
ment in Leland Stanford University. It 
is not too late for Professor Carruth (who 
is a good Unitarian) to make the changes 
I have suggested in his deservedly popular 
poem, if he chances to read this article 
and is favorably impressed by it. 


What Lincoln Read 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND HIS Books. By 
William EH. Barton. Chicago: Marshall Field & 
Co. 1920. 


There is a vast amount of interesting 
information packed into this little volume. 
Dr. Barton who by his researches has 
made himself a recognized authority on 
the Emancipator gives us here a discrim- 
inating study of the books that made 
Lincoln, the books that Lincoln made, and 
the books about Lincoln. The first chap- 
ter is a very illuminating discussion of 
the six books, the entire library of his 
boyhood home, and their influence upon 
his subsequent career; the second chapter 
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is about the published addresses, state 
papers, and correspondence of Lincoln; 
and the third treats the great bulk of 
Lincoln biographies and plays. Interest- 
ing is Dr. Barton’s comment on Drink- 
water’s play, which he considers “wrong 
in almost every possible detail and right 
in its essential message.” Drinkwater, he 
declares, misunderstands both Lincoln and 
America, but gives a sublime portrayal of 
the ideal, an ideal for which Britain her- 
self was striving in the war. The‘con- 
cluding pages of the book give selections 
from Lincoln’s writings and a very valu- 
able bibliography, with brief comment, of 
books in print relating to Lincoln. 


Streets Which Have a History 

Tue CROOKED AND NARROW STREETS OF THB 
Town or Boston. By Annie Haven Thwing. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 1920. 

Those who say that Boston was laid out 
by the cows, or who aver that its streets 
are crooked because Boston was never 
dead enough to be laid out, will find 
delight in this book. And Bostonians who 
love their Boston, as well as descendants 
of Bostonians throughout the country, will 
find it a mine of interesting and valuable 
treasures. The book is written with care- 
ful regard to historical accuracy, with im- 
aginative interest, and with a true ap- 
preciation of humor. Every street in the 
city has due claim to consideration, and, 
as the author reminds us, many of the 
public buildings and the private houses 
have a world-wide celebrity. The history 
of each is told, with much about the men 
and women who lived in them; and the 
reader is carried back to the days of 
Old Boston with all its atmosphere of 
charm and interest, some of whose 
crooked and narrow streets are still with 
us despite the many fires from which she 
has suffered and after which there was 
always an attempt to straighten out the 
streets. The book is extremely well done; 
one must read it—and own it—to appre- 
ciate its permanent value. Among the 
many illustrations, Bostonians of an ear- 
lier generation will note that of “Yankee 
Doodle,” the street canbler who whistled 
for trade. 


Including Four Unitarians 
Tun PuLPIt AND AMERICAN LIFn. 
thur 8. Hoyt. 
pany. 1921, 
Short and interesting sketches of Jona- 
than Edwards, Lyman Beecher, W. E. 
Channing, Horace Bushnell, H. W. 
Beecher, and Phillips Brooks, with chap- 
ters on the Puritan Preacher, the Old and 
New Evangelism, the Present American 
Pulpit, and the Pulpit and the Nation. In 
these readable pages, Professor Hoyt 
makes it very clear that the pulpit has 
been a chief force in the higher life of the 
nation, and that there has been no deca- 
dence in the American pulpit. “If the 
minister is no longer the intellectual mas- 
ter, it is only because higher education has 
been so widely diffused.” In the great 
war, it was a whole, true to its great 
religious obligations. Appreciative and 
sympathetic sketches are given of Theo- 
dore Parker, James A. Bartol, BH. E. bre 
and Robert Collyer. 


By Ar- 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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Pain, Nerves, and Such Like 


Tun PRIVILEGE OF PAIN. By Mrs. Leo Ev- 
erett. Introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

The author has gathered brief accounts 
of the world’s heroic sufferers and given 
us a precious, comforting little volume. 
She sets forth a gospel of triumph over 
pain and attainment. She classifies heroes 
according to profession or occupation. 
Among soldiers and, sailors, Alexander 
the Great and Julius Cesar were epilep- 
tics, Condé was an invalid from childhood, 
and Lord Nelson lost an arm and an eye 
at the height of his efficiency and was 
sick every time he went to sea when the 
weather was rough. The author says, 
“Tt is certainly curious that the profession 
of arms, the most physically exacting of 
all professions, is the only one whose 
greatest examples have without exception 
been tainted with disease.’ This is an 
extreme statement. But if the statement 
is literally true, one wonders whether 
Mrs. Everett has ever heard of the psycho- 
analytical concept of “compensation.” 

It is well known that genius often suf- 
fers from physical and nervous ill-health. 
The individual denied an outlet to energy 
in the physical realm is thrown back 
upon the world of scholarship and books. 
If he cannot excel in one field, he will 
strive to excel in another, or his weakness 
may even force him to strive to excel in 
the very field from which that weakness 
tends to shut him out. The list of suf- 
ferers who showed marked genius is long 
and includes Schiller, Heine, Keats, Shel- 
ley, Scott, Pasteur, Darwin, and many of 


_the saints. The book is admirably intro- 


duced by Mrs. Wiggin. 


NERVES AND THE MAN. By W. Charles Loos- 
more, M.A. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1921. 

The author is Brown Scholar at Glas- 
gow University. He ealls this book a 
“popular psychological and constructive 
study of nervous preakdown.” The book 
is more popular than psychological. It is 
a handbook for laymen. The author takes 
the old orthodox view that nervous 
breakdown is primarily a physical con- 
dition, a physical breakdown of the ner- 
yous system. His theories are fifty years 
behind the times. He does not grasp 
the fundamentals upon which modern the- 
ories of nervous breakdown are based ; 
mamely, that nervous breakdown is a 
disease not of the physical nervous system 
but of the personality which has failed 
to adjust itself to reality and takes flight 
into a nervous disorder. His method and 
prescriptions are far from scientific. He 
goes through the old categories of as- 
sumed cheerfulness, having hobbies, auto- 
suggestion, fixing the mind on pleasant 
things, etc., ad nauseam. He quotes poetry, 
and writes in a cheerful, optimistic vein 


‘that aims to give the nervous patient hope 


that all may yet be well. 


To WALK witH Gop. By Anne W. Lane and 
Harriet Blaine Beale. New York: Dodd, Mead 
¢ Co. 1920. 


In the winter of 1917-18, the joint 


authors of this book began experimenting |period of individual 
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with automatic writing. They used a 
planchette and strove for ten days to get 
some message from “the beyond,” without 
success. On the eleventh day they “found 
their control,” and began getting coherent 
messages which took the form of daily 
“lessons” for the guidance of mortals in 
the paths of righteousness and service. 
Here are a few random quotations: “The 
greatest power in the world is love. The 
love of God surpasses belief and He is 
able to understand and forgive all... . 
The best way to learn is to love.” “There 
are many kinds of spiritual forces... 
and each calls to its own kind.” “When 
we are living the life of the spirit on 
earth, we will never be unkind to any liy- 
ing thing.” : 

If these two excellent young ladies had 
been asked to sum up their ideas of 
Christ’s gospel and derive from it a few 
ethical lessons for a Sunday-school class, 
would the result not have been about the 
same? 

Tun WorLp’s BALANCE WHEEL. By Ralph 
Waldo Trine. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1920. 

Mr. Trine, who has been writing for 
many years on the spiritual and thera- 
peutic aspects of New Thought, here as- 
sumes a new role, that of doctor of our 
social ills. The book is practical as 
well as spiritual. He warns against class 
control, but he may be described as “one 
hundred per cent. American.” “Vigilance 
is moreover nowhere required more than 
in representative government. Whenever 
the red hand of anarchy, Bolshevism, ter- 
rorism raises itself it should be struck so 
instantly and powerfully that it has not 
only no time to gain adherents, but has 
no time to make its escape.” And so on. 
Where is the Trine of In Tune with the 
Infinite, who claimed that the “evil is 
null, is void, is silence implying sound’? 
He jangles into a new disorder. 


THe PsycHOLOGY oF ADOLESCENCE. By Fred- 
erick Tracy, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

This thoughtful work discusses the 
whole subject of adolescence with the 
charm of ripe scholarship. The author 
treats the body, the mind, instinct and 
habit, the emotional life, the intellectual 
life, the will, the sex life, the moral and 
the religious life of the adolescent, con- 
cluding with some cogent remarks on its 
pedagogy. 

Of especial importance are the chapters 
on “Instinct” and “Habit” and “Sex.” 
Trotter, Graham Wallas, William Mac- 
Dougall, and finally Everett Dean Martin 
in his Behavior of Crowds, are throwing 
a great deal of light on our social prob- 
lems through the agency of what they 
have termed “social psychology,” which 
deals largely with human instincts as ex- 
emplified in the group life. Professor 
Tracy holds that the peculiar marks of in- 
stinctive behavior are: first, “it does not 
have to be learned by experience,” thus 
clasping is an instinctive movement; sec- 
ond, instincts do not always show them- 
selves at the beginning of life; third, “un- 
learned reactions” occur when the proper 
development is 
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reached; fourth, instinctive movements 
are uniform, they are executed in practi- 
cally the same way by all members of a 
species; fifth, instinctive behavior is 
highly susceptible to modification. In the 
normal development of the adolescent, in- 
stinects of various sorts play important 
roles and become purposeful for self-reali- 
zation through conscious direction. He is 
one here with the Zurich psychoanalytic 
school and Dr. Alfred Adler of Vienna. 

In the chapter on ‘Sex,’ the author dis- 
cusses the postponement of marriage 
among the upper classes until a later and 
later date. ‘he sterility of the upper 
classes presents a real problem with 
which we shall soon have to grapple. 

Once again the author is with the best 
exponents of the psychoanalytic when he 
says, “The function of reason is to control 
and develop the affective and instinctive 
powers.” 


Myths Indeed! 


Tun Myra or THE JEWISH MENACE IN 
Wortp Arrairs. The Truth about the Forged 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion. By Lucien 
Wolf. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1921. 

In three essays, “The Demonology of 
the Morning Post,” “Forged Protocols,” 
and “Jews and Bolshevism,” Mr. Wolf 
examines the stories about the revolu- 
tionary influence and “incivism”’ of the 
Jews, and shows their baselessness so 
thoroughly that it is mortifying to con- 
sider that his work is necessary. One is 
ashamed that so many should take this 
miserable bogey seriously. The evidence 
the author brings to the support of his 
view makes the reader marvel that any 
one could be taken in by anti-Semitic 
propaganda. 


Sermons in the Daily Tongue 


Tur ReLicion or A Layman. By Charles R. Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


When sermons are written in every-day 
language they will be read. Dr. Brown talks 
in phrases that smack of the road and the 
office, not of the theological study. His les- 
sons are set forth in captivating descriptions. 
When he wishes to point a moral he tells a 
story, and the point is fixed in the mind of 
the reader before he is aware of it. The 
preacher sets a new standard for sermons. 
The five sermons entertain first, then inspire. 
Laymen may read the book and get a fresh 
outlook. Ministers may read it and take 
pattern. 


In commemoration of its centennial, Am- 
herst College has begun the publication 
of a series of books by its graduates and 
professors. Two titles are of very special 
interest at this time when emphasis is 
being laid upon the reading of religious 
pooks. They are: The Life Indeed, by 
John Franklin Genung, late Professor of 
Bible and Literary Interpretation in Am- 
herst College, and Hssays in Biblical In- 
terpretation, by Henry Preserved Smith, 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the 
Cognate Languages in Union Theological 
Seminary. They are published by the 
Marshall Jones Company of Boston. 
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THE HOME 


Now—and Then 


MARJORIE DILLON ~ 
Heigho, it’s over! We’re ready for fun! - 
See, we are off to the station; 
Books are forgotten, our lessons are done— 
Now we’re knee-deep in vacation ! 


Laughing, we'll frolic the summer away, 
Happy as bees in pink clover ; 

Then we'll skip back, and when goldenrod’s gay, 
Gladly start school-days all over! 


Friend Snail 


ROSE BROOKS 

“Ugh!” said Margaret, standing in the 
doorway of the woodshed and looking 
down ‘at the two gray boulder steps which 
led into the gay garden. “Ugh! Here’s 
the trowel, mother.” 

“Bring it to me, dear,” called mother, 
bending over a bed of baby larkspur 
seedlings which she was transplanting. 

“T can’t,” said Margaret. “Ugh, there’s 
an ugly old snail sitting right in the mid- 
dle of the top ‘step.’ 

“Never mind a nice friendly snail,” 
urged mother. “Step over him.” 

“I can’t,” repeated Margaret, disgust in 
her voice. “He has two horrid horns 
sticking out of the top of his head and 
he has left a horrid slimy track behind 
him right across the bottom step, too, 
and across the path.” 

“I’m coming to see him,” said mother. 
“He’s even more interesting than my dear 
baby larkspurs, and I respect him highly.” 

“Mother! Respect him! <A slippery 
snail!” p 

“Indeed I do,” insisted mother, coming 
up the path and stooping over him. “I’m 
going to pick you up, Mr. Snail,” she 
went on, lifting him by his shell with gen- 
tle fingers, “so my little girl can come out 
into the garden.” 

“Well,” Margaret defended herself, “I 
can’t help it. He’s so squirmy-looking.” 

“Come and sit on the bottom step with 
me a minute,” said mother, making room 
for her. “See, Mr. Snail is on the ground 
and we'll watch him as he makes a sil- 
ver trail across the path.” 

“T don’t want to watch him,” said Mar- 
garet. “Ugh! ‘There’s another, there on 
the wall.” 

“So there is,’ said mother, “I respect 
him highly, too. No, I’m not joking, and 
I'll tell you a little story and when I’ve 
finished you’ll feel that every snail in 
the world is your friend.” 

Margaret gave a little shudder. “Noth- 
ing in the world could make me like slimy 
snails,” she said with uplifted nose. 

“Once upon_.a time there was a Pro- 
fessor-man,” began mother, unconcern- 
edly. “Never mind his real name, but 
he was a real person, and he was iuter- 
ested in all kinds of bugs, and one winter 
he had a lot of snails in glass-covered 
boxes on the shelves of his furnace- 
room.” 
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“Ugh! 
comment. 

“To watch, of course,’ said mother. 
“He didn’t despise them nor say ‘Ugh!’ to 
them or to any other live thing. One day 
the Professor-man’s monkey and little 
parrot—yes, he ‘truly had them—found 
their way down cellar and into the fur- 
nace-room and there they had a grand 
frolic, and when it was over, there wasn’t 
a glass-covered box left on the shelves, 
not one.” 

“Ugh!” said Margaret. “I s’pose those 
snails were wandering all over the fur- 
nace-room.” - 

“Wandering,” repeated mother, smiling 
at the word, “or crawling. Anyway, when 
the Professor-man came home and went 
downstairs to fix his furnace, there were 
the boxes and the broken glass on the 
floor and not a snail could he find,— 
gone into dark corners and cracks, I sup- 
pose. He was sorry to lose his snails, 
and first he thought he would hunt for 
them, and ‘then he decided he’d wait and 
see if they didn’t come out for food. 
And next morning, where do you suppose 
he found those snails?’ 

“Looking at him out of cracks,” guessed 
Margaret, interested in spite of herself. 

“Not a bit of it. It was an old house, 
and the doors had wide cracks under 
them, and up the cellar stairs those 
snails had ‘wandered’ in the night, and 
when the Professor-man opened the 
kitchen door next morning on his way 
down to his furnace, there were his pet 
snails gathered on a dish of cold boiled 
potatoes which the cook had forgotten to 
put away.” 

“Ugh!” said Margaret. 

“The Professor-man didn’t say ‘Ugh?!’ 
at all. He looked at those snails in great 
surprise, and what he did say was: ‘Well, 
you could have gone in any direction, and 
you came straight here. Why, how you 
must be able to smell!’ ” 

“Maybe they didn’t go straight there,” 
doubted Margaret. 

“Oh, but they left their silver trails 
behind, to prove it. Straight up from 
the furnace-room to the cold boiled pota- 
toes went those trails.’ Mother paused a 
minute to watch Mr. Snail lengthen him- 
self out of his shell-house. ‘ 

“Well,” remarked Margaret, “I don’t 
see anything about that story to make me 
love snails.” 

“Y’ve just begun,’ resumed mother. 
“Not long after 'that,—it was during the 
war,—hundreds and thousands of soldiers 
were killed by poison-gas. And men, 
trying to save the soldiers, found some 
little animals could smell ithe gas while 
it was yet far off, and the Professor-man, 
reading about it, suddenly remembered 
his snails that had crawled up the cellar 
stairs in a slow procession to get the 
cold boiled potatoes.” 

“Then what did he do?” demanded Mar- 
garet, listless no longer. 

“He went on to ‘Washington and ex- 
plained about his snails, and the govern- 


What for?’ was Margaret's 
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ment men who were trying to protect 
the soldiers cabled to France and Italy.” 

“Are there snails there?” 

“Everywhere, waiting to be picked up. 
So in France and Italy everybody began 
to gather snails and send them to the 
front.” 

“Crawling all over the trenches?” 

“You may be sure the soldiers were 
very glad to see tthem crawling all over 
the ‘trenches, because they soon found the 
Professor-man was right and that the 
snails could detect the coming of the gas 
long, long before the men could.” 

“T can’t see his nose.” Margaret was 
squatting on her heels in the path, head 
bent over so her own nose almost touched 
Mr. Snail. 

“The soldiers watched the snails care- 
fully, and whenever they saw them get- 
ting uncomfortable, they knew they still 
had time to put on their gas-masks with- 
out danger.” 

“T didn’t s’pose a snail was good for 
much of anything,’ said Margaret, softly, 
and still bending over leisurely Mr. Snail, 
she ventured to touch his shell gently 
with the pink tip of one small finger. 
“Do you s’pose this very snail could save 
soldiers’ lives?” she asked. 

“IT. know he _ could,” said mother. 
“That’s why I respect him, as I said in the 
beginning.” 

“Oh!” said Margaret; then after a 
minute of silence she said brightly, “Let’s 
give him a cold potato!” and before 
mother could assent, she danced through 
the long woodshed into the pantry and 
returned carrying a brown bowl heaped 
with cold boiled potatoes. 

“There's that -other snail on the wall,” 
she reminded mother, “and prob’ly lots 
more. I’m going ito hunt ’round.” 

Mother’s eyes twinkled, though her lips 
didn’t smile. “I had intended to have 
creamed potatoes for supper,” she said. 
“You know one potato would be a feast 
for several snails.” 

“All right,” agreed Margaret, leaving 
the brown bowl on ithe top step and put- 
ting one large white potato under a lily- 
ofthe-valley leaf at the left of the path. 
“Now I'll lift this Mr. Snail over ito his 
dinner, ’cause it might take him hours to 
get there himself, and it would be awful 
for him to be smelling it all the way; 
and ‘then J’ll get the other one.” 

Was this little Margaret happily lift- 
ing snails in her fingers the same dis- 
dainful little girl who had stood on the 
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VACATION WORKERS WANTED. — Profitable 
and constructive employment for brain work- 
ers in a movement for the general diffusion of 
prosperity. For particulars address Room 406, 
Kennedy Bldg., Brockton, Mass. 


FIOR SALE.—Summer residences: one situated 
in Plainfield, Vt., the other in Newbury, Vt. 


For information and particulars write ENocH’ 


Smiru, P.O. Box 66, Plainfield, Vt. Also an- 
tique furniture, clocks, etc., for sale. 


ATTENTION, CLUBS, LODGES, SOCIETIES, 
ETC. Plan to take an outing to the Lexington 
Park picnic grounds. Fine ballfield for games 


and sports. Refreshments—ice-cream, ete., may | 


be obtained. Phone Lexington, 86-M for ap- 
pointments. 
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The Burdock it 


Nothing is lost in this world of ours: 

Honey comes from the idle flowers ; 

The weed which we pass in utter scorn 

May save a life by another morn ; 

Wonders await us at every turn. 

We must be silent and gladly learn. 

No room for recklessness or abuse 

Since even a burdock has its use. 
—WSelected. 


Sentence Sermon 
Think on these things. 


top step not fifteen minutes before, al- 
most in tears, and saying: “I can’t bring 
you the trowel, mother. There’s a horrid 
slimy snail sitting right in the middle of 
the step.” Mother wondered. . 

“They aren’t so very pretty,” mother 
admitted. “And just to look at them 
you'd never guess they could save men’s 
lives. That’s the ‘trouble,’ she mused, 
“you never can tell about anybody, just 
by looking at him.” -° 

“Not very pretty,’ Margaret took her up, 
indignation in her blue eyes. “If they 
saved soldiers, I shouldn't think it mat- 
tered much iff they/re pretty or not! 
They’re not so very ugly, anyway. See 
this one’s shell,” and she deposited a 
third snail which she had found, on the 
steps beside mother. 

“T respect them highly,’ said mother, 
smiling this time both with her eyes and 
her lips. “And you’re my own little fem- 
inine child,’ she laughed. ‘Now, while 
you attend to your potato-snail party, I’m 
going back to my baby larkspurs. Thank 
you for getting the trowel, dear.” 


The Story of Peter Q. 


ETHEL WEBB 

Peter Q. was the name of a tiny bantam 
chicken, and he was the best-loved pet of 
little Amy Darrow. Uncle Peter had sent 
him to her on her sixth birthday, and be- 
cause she loved her uncle so much, she 
straightway named him Peter Q. after 
him. 

Amy’s mother was not very well pleased 
when the expressman left the box made 
of slats with Peter Q. in it, but Amy was 
delighted, and could hardly wait until 
she had the little red ball of feathers 
in her hand. Amy sat still, hardly dar- 
ing to breathe, just as long as she could, 
but finally she could sit still no longer, 
and then what do you think happened? 
Why, Peter Q. opened first one eye and 
then the other, straightened himself up 
on his tiny feet, flapped his wings, and 
crowed. 

“Why,” said Amy, somewhat startled, 
“how do you do?” For she thought that 
was what Peter Q. had meant to say to 
her. 

“How-de-do-de-do!”’ crowed Peter Q. 
again, and this time Amy was sure he 
was speaking to her. 

What chums Peter Q. and Amy were! 
All day they played together. When Amy 
dug among the flowers in the yard, Peter 
Q. was sure to be close beside her, ready 
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to snatch up any unsuspecting worm or 
snail she might unearth. When Amy gave 
tea-parties to her dolls, Peter Q. had his 
small dish of crumbs or cracked corn, 
and would eat quite as daintily as Amy 
herself, though sometimes he would snatch 
a bite from one of the dolls’ plates. But 
generally he had very good manners. 

For a long time Amy’s mother did not 
care for the little bantam, and thought 
him a great bother, especially when he 
would come into the house in search of 
his small mistress. She would try to shoo 
him out, and Peter Q. was quite afraid of 
her. When he would hear her coming he 
would fly upon Amy’s shoulder and cuddle 
down in her neck under her long curls, 
feeling quite safe. 

When fall came, Peter Q. just had to 
be brought into the house to sleep, and 
Amy’s father taught him to roost on the 
lower-rung of a chair in the kitchen. 
Here he would sleep soundly all night, 
but the first rays of the morning light 
would wake him up and set him to crow- 
ing lustily. 

One cold winter night, when all the 
household was asleep, Peter Q. was awak- 
ened by a strange red light streaming 
into the uncurtained kitchen window. It 
was far brighter than the usual morning 
light, but he thought that he must have 
overslept and that the sun was shining 
in, so he began to make up for lost time, 
and crowed and crowed as loud as ever 
he could. At last he woke up old Shep, 
the big cow-dog, who slept beside the 
kitchen fire. Old Shep was disgusted, for 
he knew that they had been asleep only 
a short time, and he growled and growled 
for Peter Q. to keep still. But Peter 
Q. crowed on. This made old Shep so 
angry that he began to bark, and what 
a noise they did make! 

Between them they roused the whole 
household, and Amy’s mother came down 
to the kitchen to see what it was all 
about. Then she called her husband and 
the hired men, for the strange red light 
was a fire which was burning the big 
barn in which the cows were kept. After 
hours of hard work the fire was put out 
and all was again safe. Peter Q. was 
quite a hero, for if he had not crowed 
and aroused old Shep and the family, the 
barn would have burned and perhaps the 
house as well. 

The next morning, when Amy came to 
give Peter Q. his breakfast, he cocked his 
head on one side and sleepily opened his 
eyes, as much as to say, “I lost so much 
sleep last night, I must have another nap,” 
but what he really did say was, “Peep, 
peep; please don’t praise me, for I was 
only doing what I thought was right and 
I don’t want to be complimented for it.” 


‘Edith Cavell—In Memoriam 


The Rockefeller Foundation has given 
43,000,000 franes toward a total budget of 
1,000,000,000 frances to be used for endow- 
ments and for erecting new buildings for 
the Medical School of the University of 
Brussels. By this gift the Foundation is 
living up to its announced intention “to 
serve the future of European civilization 
through the carrying on and extension of 
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present programmes in the fields of med- 
ical education of public health.” Part of 
the funds will establish a training-school 
for nurses in memory of Edith Cavell and~ 
of Mme. Depage, late wife of the famous 
Belgian surgeon. During the war, Eliza- 
beth, Queen of the Belgians, and Mme. 
Depage were at the head of the Belgian 
Red Cross. On her return trip from 
America, where she came to solicit funds 
for war work, Mme. Depage lost her life 
on the Lusitania. Why the name of Edith 
Cavell should be held in fitting memory 
needs no telling. 


Thanks to Thee 


MARJORIE DILLON 
For the starry banner that we love, 
We send our thanks to Thee above. 
For our happy country, great and free, 
Our Father, we give thanks to Thee. 


Lost Masterpiece Found in Cafe 


In the fifteenth century, Francisco 
Raiboline painted a picture of the Ma- 
donna and Child with Saint Francis. On 
September 7, 1919, the theft of the price 
less little picture, which is eleven by 
nine inches in dimensions and painted 
on wood one inch thick, was discovered 
in the National Art Gallery in Bologna, 
where it had long hung. The thief had 
taken the little masterpiece from its 
frame and in its place had substituted 
so good a colored photograph of it that 
a casual glance might not detect the dif- 
ference. At the time it was stolen, Ital- 
ian newspapers placed a value of about 
$30,000 on the picture. The Italian po- 
lice made a world-wide search to recover 
it, but found no clue. 

Capt. Piero Tozzi, himself a painter, 
and a hero of the war, found the picture 
by mere chance in that section of New 
York’s upper East Side known as Little 
Italy. A friend, knowing that Captain 
Tozzi was an ardent collector, told him 
of a little picture which he had seen in 
an Italian café. The Captain took the 
first opportunity of lunching there, and 
after a friendly talk with the proprietor 
of the place, introduced the subject of 
the picture. A man had come to him, 
the proprietor said, destitute, hungry, 
cold, and had offered the picture in ex- 
change for the necessities of life. Lead- 
ing the way upstairs, the proprietor un- 
locked a bureau drawer and drew forth 
a small painting wrapped in a New York 
newspaper bearing the date of December 
5, 1919. ‘Captain Tozzi himself undid 
the wrappings and stood spellbound at 
sight of the small panel in his hand. He 
felt sure he had stumbled upon the Ital- 
ian treasure which the police had failed 
to trace. On the chance, he bought the 
painting for a few hundred dollars, then 
telegraphed his news to Ambassador Ro- 
landi-Riceci in Washington. Several ex- 
perts examined the picture and pro- 
nounced it genuine. It is thought that 
the thief feared to sell his booty in the 
rld of art, for fear of immediate detec- 
tion. The picture is now in a fireproof, 
burglar-proof vault in New York City, 
waiting for arrangements to be made 
which will return it in safety to its empty 
frame in the Bolognese gallery. 
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Tue WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Put away prejudice. 
Receive the 


TRUTH 
from any source 
with open mind 


The Movies in Church 


Also some other factors in a parish which 
went out and got the people 


FLORENCE BUCK, D.D. 


Are moving pictures desirable at a 
church service? At first, one is inclined 
to doubt. It seems much as if the 
church using them is forgetting its mis- 
sion, and in turning to the most popular 
form of entertainment is departing from 
its serious purpose. 

It is well, however, to keep an open 
mind. The cherished attitudes and tra- 
ditions of one generation are apt to look 
like bigotry and prejudice to the next. 
So the opportunity to study a Sunday 
evening moving-picture church service 
was welcomed. 

It came on a beautiful spring day in 
March, in the Unitarian church in Louis- 
ville, Ky., of which Rev. R. Ernest Akin 
is minister. The moving-picture service 
was not the only one of the day. It 
was, indeed, the last of five. As one of 
the objects of such a service is to attract 
a large audience, the number of people 
who attended services in that church on 
a single Sunday is worth consideration. 

First came the session of the church 
school, which is in three parts. The 
main school comprises pupils eight to 
sixteen years of age. There is a young 
people’s group meeting in a room by 
themselves and taught by the minister; 
twenty-two were present, some of whom 
stayed to the morning service in the 
chureh. The beginners’ and primary de- 
partments meet together during the time 
of church service. The attendance of 
the entire school was about eighty-five. 

At the morning service the visiting 
minister faced a congregation number- 
ing at least one hundred and seventy- 
five. It was to all appearances a typical 
Unitarian audience, intelligent, cultured, 
well-dressed. The proportion of young 
people was somewhat larger than in con- 
gregations of smaller size in New Eng- 
land. 

At two o’clock Mr. Akin showed moy- 
ing pictures to a group of neighborhood 
children numbering more than a hundred, 
talking about the pictures as they were 
thrown on the screen. This hour serves 
to take a large number of children out 
of the evening service, and to give them 
pictures, and a talk from the minister, 
adapted to their needs. 

At four o’clock there was a vesper 
service, mainly musical. Under the 
hands of the gifted musician the organ 
stirred the soul, and a rich solo voice 
added its contribution. The brief ser- 
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mon was a Lenten meditation, fitting the 
exalted mood the musie had produced. 
One man of the church told me that to 
him the vespers were the most deeply 
religious service of the day. They had 
been very largely attended during the 
winter, and on this bright, warm Sunday, 
with its outdoor appeal, about one hun- 
dred were present. 

It was desirable to be early at the 
evening service, in order to observe the 
mood and spirit of those who came to a 
church service where moving pictures 
are shown. Ten minutes before time 
for the service to begin, the church was 
more than half filled, and people were 
steadily coming in. It was an orderly, 
well-behaved crowd. 

Still the people came; two, three, or 
four at a time, without a break. The 
groups were so often families,—here a 
father, mother, and one boy; there an 
aged man and woman; then two or three 
young people with their elders. A 
young girl on crutches went slowly into 
one of the pews, helped by her mother, a 
tired woman with a sad face. It was 
good to watch this crowd,—just folks, of 
all sorts and conditions. How blessed is 
one who is privileged to minister to them! 

The church was well filled at half- 
past seven; probably three hundred peo- 
ple were there. The only sign the front 
of the auditorium gave that the service 
would be different from any other was 
a white screen back of the pulpit and 
far above the minister’s head. It looked 
small in that large space; I wondered 
if the pictures would be satisfactory on 
that surface, but all doubts were forgot- 
ten before the hour ended. 

We did not listen to a choir,—there 
was none; we sang, the three hundred of 
us. “America” first, of course. Next 
came “He leadeth me.” The words were 
thrown on the screen a verse at a time, 
the chorus by itself, making the reproduc- 
tion large enough so that all could see. 

“Mother Machree” came next, sung 
with the same fervor and devotion the 
hymn had inspired. It seemed as if 
every one there must be thinking of his 
own mother as he sang. I know I 
thought of mine. Then it was Mrs. 
Howe’s hymn, “Mine eyes have seen the 
glory,’ sung with more spirit than any 
of the rest. Then followed a reading 
from the Bible, and prayer; and after 
the prayer, that fine hymn of the church 
universal, “Abide with me.” The “pop- 
ular” music used at the opening was 
not appealing merely to a mediocre taste. 
The singing in which all took part 
seemed quite as genuine worship as is the 
listening attitude of a silent and often 
overcritical congregation. 

Mr. Akin did not like the picture 
secured for that day as well as some of 


the others that had been used. It had 
less “moral punch,” he said. The pic- 
ture told the story of the ‘Hoosier 


Schoolmaster.” To the observer it 
seemed more suitable than many of the 
recently produced Bible films, which 
often misrepresent and misinterpret the 
Scripture narratives, or those vapid and 
sentimental illustrations for hymns 
which are thought to be religious be- 
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cause they make use of material long 
associated with religion. Here was a 
human story, not obviously religious, but 
shot through with religious meanings, 
as life is. 

The organ was played all the time 
while pictures were on the screen, and 
the audience was quiet and attentive. 
In the intervals between two reels a 
notice was thrown on the screen which 
said that the minister of this church 
would be glad to be of service, without 
charge, to people in the neighborhood 
who were in trouble or distress. 

The picture ended, as it began, in 
silence. The audience did not start at 
once for the door. No one went out; 
the people knew there was more to the 
service. The minister gave a five-minute 
talk about Pioneers. The picture had 
shown the difficulties and opposition en- 
countered by the pioneer schoolteacher. 
Mr. Akin reminded his hearers that 
there had been pioneer ministers too, 
bringing the church and the influence 
of religion into small remote commu- 
nities. There were pioneers in thought, 
encountering opposition and often per- 
secution for the faith that was in them. 

Here was the sermon, with the pic- 
ture for a text. It lifted the hour from 
any suspicion of offering mere enter- 
tainment. The picture, the whole ser- 
vice, had an obvious bearing on thought 
and life. 

There was no more singing. The talk, 
which was listened to with keen atten- 
tion and no show of impatience, led di- 
rectly to the benediction. One hearer 
can testify to the distinct religious im- 
pression made by the service. It gave 
clear evidence that here was a friendly 
church, minister and members alike in- 
terested in the people of the neighbor- 
hood. 

It was frankly admitted in a talk about 
the venture that the evening service 
with moving pictures, as well as the Sat- 
urday morning and the Sunday after- 
noon hour for children, had been started’ 
with the idea of making the church 
known in the neighborhood and removing 
the unfounded prejudice against Uni- 
tarians. It was primarily a friendly 
overture, an evidence of the Christian 
spirit of good-will. As always happens, 
an ideal revealed in life and action has 
proved more potent than one merely put 
into words. 

The Unitarian church in Louisville had 
secured, on a single pleasant Sunday in 
spring, an attendance of at least a hun- 
dred and eighty-five children and nearly 
six hundred adults. The building had 
been open all day and in use most of the 
time. What is done on Sunday, the vis- 
itor learned, is but part of the week's 
activity. It was easy to understand the 
reason of an opinion expressed to me by 
a young woman not of the church. She 
said, “The Unitarian chureh is the most 
alive of any in Louisville.” 

The moving-picture service justified 


itself to the observer not alone from the 


size of the audience secured, but chiefly 
from its character and value in meeting 
the religious needs, the human needs, of 
the people in the community. 


——— 
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Heaven 
MARY E, HALSTED 


No strange place to which we go, 

But a kingdom here below; 

Not behind the evening star, 

But here,—perhaps just where we are. 


Heaven is made of daily life,— 

Hope in sorrow; victory o’er strife; 
The measure of love our hearts can spare 
For God’s children everywhere ; 

The joy we put in each little task ;* 
On our knees the things we ask. 
Shining through each day and hour, 
Heaven touches us with power. 


Heaven is where the soul set free 
Rejoices in Eternity ; 

Heaven realizes God and the soul, 
Life fulfilled, perfected, whole. 


Andover Summer Meetings 


Artistic setting, prophetic addresses, renewed 
friendships, make memorable conference 
JESSIE E. DONAHUE 

Interest in the Andover Summer Meet- 
ings does not wane as the years pass; 
on the contrary, increasing numbers seek 
this pleasant spot among the New Hamp- 
shire hills. 

The artistic little stone church was 
filled with people the first Sunday, June 
26, which was New Hampshire State Con- 
ference Sunday. The campus was thickly 
dotted ‘with automobiles which had, come 
‘from far and near and 150 sat down to 
the dinner which had been prepared by 
the Women’s Alliance. These included 
Unitarians from Manchester, Franklin, 
Concord, Milford, Walpole, Charlestown, 
Hxeter, Nashua, and Keene, and a number 
from outside the State. 

At the morning service, Rev. William 
Lord McKinney of the Andover ehurch 
was in charge. Rey. George F. Patterson 
of Concord offered prayer, and the ser- 
mon was by E. Stanton Hodgin, D.D., of 
New Bedford, Mass. Dr. Hodgin spoke 
on the opportunities life offers all of us 
if we have the capacity to realize them. 
Suecess is not due to some extraordinary 
form of circumstances; there is oppor- 
tunity of some kind for every person. 
The initiative all lies with man. Circum- 
stances change only as man changes them. 

Sunday afternoon at two o'clock the 
church was again filled for a Laymen’s 
League service presided over by Frank 
C. Livingston of Manchester, president of 
the New Hampshire Conference. Hon. 
Charles H. Strong of New York, national 
president of the League, made one of his 
characteristically vigorous talks, inter- 
spersed with amusing stories. Mr. Strong 
placed his address in a New Hampshire 
setting by means of anecdotes of Daniel 
Webster and Senator William FE. Chan- 
dier. He referred to the growth of the 
League to 11,000 members in its first 
two years and spoke of what it has 
already done and what it proposes to do, 
recapitulating some of the most outstand- 
ing of these. He referred to the fact 
that the League is standing behind the 
Sunday School Institute to be held at 
the Isles of Shoals, by offering to finance 
the trip for two men from every chapter 
in the country, and also to the agreement 
of the League to raise the remainder of 
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the $3,000,000 Campaign Fund. The plan 


for League centres in some of the large 
cities, the big celebration in honor of the 
twenty churches showing the largest in- 
crease in church attendance, and the con- 
ference of chapter officers for September 
are a few of the future plans he outlined. 

Rey. Minot O. Simons, in charge of the 
church extension work, spoke on what 
is being done with the money raised in 
the Unitarian Campaign, in organizing 
and reviving churches, and in efforts 
which make for the moral and spiritual 
upbuilding of the people. Referring to 
the shortage of ministers, he said that 
parents do not encourage their sons as 
they should, to take up this work, and 
hinted at the wonderful compensations 
which make up for limited salaries. ‘The 
ministry never offered such opportunities 
as to-day,’ he continued, “and if the 
Church Extension Department. does not 
extend rapidly enough, the lack of minis- 
ters is the reason.” 

Mr. Simons emphasized the importance 
of actual church membership. There has 
been a traditional prejudice against this 
in the past as too pietistic, which has been 
a source of weakness. Church member- 
ship leads to a definite objective. This 
matter was recently discussed by the 
Central Council, and a campaign for 
church membership is to come with a 
25 per cent. increase, as the goal. Fre- 
quent bulletins of progress will be pub- 
lished, a speakers’ bureau established, 
and all the aid possible given from head- 
quarters. 

Those present were asked to take hold 
and were shown the difference between 
a group of irresponsible people and a 
congregation of dependable church mem- 
bers who can make the church more 
effective in national life. 

Rey. Lewis W. Sanford of Walpole con- 
ducted the evening devotional service. 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of Keene 
preached the sermon, taking as his sub- 
ject, “Christ Brought Back into the 
Church.” Christ was used by the Jews to 
serve an end as a militarist leader, and to 
restore a divided kingdom. In the Chris- 
tian Church he has been used as a great 
sacrifice. These two views are diametri- 
cally opposed to the Unitarian conception 
of what he came to do. He was a great 
soul with a mission, a truth to make clear 
in the community. Mr. Mitchell discussed 
the question whether or not Jesus was the 
founder of Christianity, and quoted from 
Wells’s “Outline of History” where he 
is called not the founder but the seed out 
of which Christianity has developed. 
What we are trying to do in our communi- 
ties is what Jesus did in Palestine. As 
humanity grows stronger mentally, mor- 
ally, and spiritually we realize more the 
greatness of the leader we are trying to 
follow. 

The death of Rev. Henry C. McDougall 
of Franklin, for years the leading figure 
in New Hampshire Unitarianism, was re- 
ferred to with sorrow, and a committee 
was appointed to draft resolutions to be 
presented at the next conference meeting. 
The committee consists of Rey. W. E. 
Gross, who succeeded Mr, McDougall at 
Franklin, Miss Mary Proctor of Franklin, 
and William H. Foster of Concord. 


any 
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\TAKE ALONG A BOOK! 


Vacation time is here! When packing your 
bag, put_in a few books! During July and 
August, Plymouth has its celebration in com- 
memoration of the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pilgrims. Now is 
the time for us to refresh our memories on the 
history of the forefathers and to become ac- 
quainted with the highways and byways of 
Cape Cod. 

The Personal Service Bureau has compiled 
this brief but suggestive list for you :-— 


THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HISTORY, 
by Roland G. Usher. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.15 


A very interesting account of the whole of 
Pilgrim history written from the point of view 
of the general reader. 


THE WOMEN WHO CAME IN THE 
MAYFLOWER, by Annie _ Russell 


Marble. : 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
A book devoted to the story of the “Pilgrim 
Mothers” whose fortitude and courage was an 
inspiration to the men. 


CAE Ge PORTIES, by Dennis and Marion 
ea $1.50; by mail, $1.60 


These “thumbnail sketches’ of Cape Cod “ex- 
press a perennial enthusiasm for this summer 
holiday land, to-day the playground of thou- 
sands of Americans, three hundred years ago 
ae first ‘land of the free and home of the 
rave. 


Giana TRAILS, by Frances Lester 
a Bers $1.75; by mail, $1.85 


This book, with its drawings in black and 
white, by E.. Scott White, breathes the very 
spirit of the Pilgrim country. 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH, 


by John Cuckson. 

$1.25; by mail, $1.40 
_A modest summary, written in popular form, 
of the history of the venerable religious society 
—the First Church of Christ in Plymouth—the 
church of the Pilgrims and their descendants. 
Told with clearness and accuracy, it unfolds a 
bit of history as rich in characters and events, 
interesting, romantic and heroic, as any in the 

annals of our race. 


THE WINNING OF RELIGIOUS LIB- 
ERTY, by Joseph H. Crooker. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
A brief account of the purpose of the struggle 
for. religious liberty and the great achievement 
of the Pilgrims in establishing complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF THE 
PILGRIMS, by William E. Griffis. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.15 
Although this story is written for young 
people, it will be of equal interest to older ones. 
Prominence has been given to the Pilgrim boys 
and girls. 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS, 
by Frederick O’Brien. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25 


With genial humor and irresistible story-tell- 
ing, the author describes the islands of Moorea 
and Tahiti with their luxuriant flower gardens 
and palm groves, amiable natives and interest- 
ing seaports. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON; HOW TO 
KNOW HIM, by Samuel McChord 


Crothers. $2.00; by mail, $2.15 

Dr. Crothers opens the door for us to under- 

stand how Emerson’s mind worked and sends 

us back to re-reading of Emerson himself with 

fresh enthusiasm. He gives us a clear con- 
ception of both the man and his work. 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
EDWARD BOK, by Edward W. Bok. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25 


This book has just won the $1,000 Pulitzer 
Prize as the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people. 
The account of the Dutch immigrant boy who 
became editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal is 
one of the most fascinating life stories that has 
appeared in recent years. 


Beacon Press Personal Service Bureau 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The First Unitarian Church; Baltimore, 
Md., has retained Harry 8S. Weyrich as 
parish assistant, and will make him direc- 
tor of its enlarged programme of religious 
education. 


The following preaclers will occupy the 
pulpit of All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass., 
during the remaining Sundays of July: 
July 17, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; July 24, 
Prof. George Dahl; July 31, Dr. Doremus 
Scudder. 


Rey. Ralph BE. Bailey and Rey. Frank 
Orville Holmes are hereby commended to 
the ministers and churches of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship for a probationary period 
of six months, ending January 1, 1922 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, Committee for New England. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Norfolk Conference 


A successful meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches was held at All Souls 
Church, Roxbury, Mass., June 15. The 
morning session opened at 10.15 with 
prayer, and a brief greeting by the 
minister of the church, Rev. Miles Hanson. 
The entire session was devoted to the 
subject, “The Present Religious Situa- 
tion.” Mr. Oliver M. Fisher gave an 
inspiring address on “The Need and Op- 
portunity of Liberal Christianity in the 
World. of Business.” This was followed 
by a discussion opened by Arthur L. 
Weatherly, D.D., on “The Present Chal- 
lenge to Religion.” The morning session 
closed with a helpful devotional service 
conducted by Rey. Fred Alban Weil. At 
noon the ladies of the parish served 
lunch to the delegates, in the dining-room 
of the church. 

The afternoon session opened at 1.45. 
The entire time was devoted to the sub- 
ject of religious education. The first ad- 
dress was by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, 
on “What Religious Education Ought to 
Do.” The second address was “The Aim 
and Organization of the Sunday-school,” 
by Mr. Charles H. Johnson. Mr. Johnson 
has just completed his fortieth year as a 
Sunday-school superintendent. He is now 
superintendent of the First Parish, 
Quincy, Mass., Sunday-school, the largest 
Unitarian school in the United States. Of 
special value was the closing address by 
Rey. Arthur T. Brown, who described 
“Some Experiments in Religious Educa- 
tion” which he has been conducting in his 
school at Wollaston. 

There were present at the Conference 
fourteen ministers and eighty-three lay 
delegates, representing twenty-one par- 
ishes. The committee on resolutions re- 
ported favorably on a resolution offered 
by Rey. Manley B. Townsend, approving 
the proposed membership campaign. The 
committee proposed a resolution express- 
ing the gratitude of the Conference for 
the hospitality extended by the Church 
of All Souls in Roxbury, and a resolution 
in appreciation of the stirring address of 
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Mr. Fisher. The report of the committee 
was approved. Following the report of 
the committee on resolutions, Rey. H. G. 
Arnold offered an additional resolution 
relative to disarmament through imter- 
national agreement. This was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Parish News Letters 


Sunday-school Processional 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Harry Foster Burns: The 
annual Children’s Day service was held 
in the church, Sunday, June 5. Mr. Burns 
preached on the subject, “The Silent 
Years,” and at the close of the service 
christened a group of little children. A 
feature of the service was the procession 
of members of the church school from the 
parish house to the church. The chancel 
was decorated with flowers gathered by 
the Lend a Hand Club. A special mu- 
sical programme was given by the choir, 
assisted by Roland Gminder, violoncellist. 


Thirteen Members Received 
DorcHEster, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rey. Samuel C. Beane: At the Children’s 
Day Service a congregation of 126 was 
present, and potted plants were distrib- 
uted among the pupils of the Sunday- 
school. Thirteen persons, five men and 
eight women, united with the church, and 
two children were baptized. It is inter- 
esting to note the several denominations 
with which the new members were for- 
merly connected. One had been chris- 
tened in the Catholic Church. The others 
previously attended Episcopal, Lutheran, 

Methodist, and Unitarian churches. 


Notable Gains 

DUNKIRK, N.Y.—Adams Memorial 
Church, Rey. Walter A. Smith: Since the 
coming of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, about two 
years ago, the church has become active 
in all its departments. There has been a 
notable increase and interest in the at- 
tendance at the Sunday services. Highteen 
persons have recently been enrolled. The 
church is in excellent condition finan- 
cially; the number of subscribers has 
increased one hundred per cent., and the 
amount subscribed, one hundred and sixty 
per cent. The minister has received an 
increase in salary wf seventy-five per 
cent. Additions are planned for the 
church building to cost from $1,000 to 
$1,200, and a Wayside Pulpit has been 
installed. The parish has invited the 
Meadville conference to meet with it next 
year and the invitation has been accepted. 
The chapter of the Laymen’s. League, with 
a membership of fifty-six, holds monthly 
meetings with suppers and speakers. On 
May 4, the Dunkirk-Fredonia and James- 
town League Chapters held a joint meet- 
ing at the Peacock Inn in Mayville with a 
banquet and excellent programme. One of 
the most important factors in the upbuild- 
ing of the church is The Alliance. Under 
the leadership of Mrs. Smith it has an 
active membership of sixty-six. Meetings 
are held every two weeks from September 
to April. The past year, papers have been 
read on prominent Unitarian women. On 
alternate weeks, all-day work meetings 
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are held. The Alliance has assumed the 
upkeep of the parsonage and has expended 
$400 for repairs during the past year. It 
is now working for a new organ. 


Appeals to University Students 

Eucenr, Ore—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Frank Fay Eddy: Feeling that the 
time had come to take a forward step, 
the church doubled its subscription list 
last year. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation then doubled its appropriation. 
The Sunday-school during the last three 
months has been reorganized and infused 
with new interest, and now numbers about 
thirty. The Women’s Alliance holds meet- 
ings twice a month and has had a pros- 
perous season. Next year a literary after- 
noon will be held each month. A pro- 
gramme has been arranged for the entire 
series, with the speakers and hostesses 
selected. In this series the biographies 
of leaders of Unitarian thought will be 
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Common Stock 


Now 
ager 8. 3 KH pees 
Yisld O Cost 


Any number of shares can now be purchased 
around $12 per share, either for cash or upon a 
conservative open account. 

Call or write for our free special letter C.C.R. 
describing this and similar high grade investment 
securities, 


C.P.Dow&Co.™ 


Founded 1892 
acl STATE STREET, BOSTON 1 


MEDITERRANEAN 


A GRAND CRUISE 
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of the 
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studied. A chapter of the Laymen’s 
League was organized in March, has held 
regular meetings, and has adopted a pro- 
gramme for putting the church in more 
direct relations with the university life. 
The Eliot Club, a branch of the Y. P. 
R. U., organized during the winter, has 
devoted its meetings to lectures on ethical 
or religious topics. The attendance, 
which included many students, has in- 
creased steadily. It is planned to develop 
these Sunday evening meetings next year, 
using available talent in the University, 
and adding prominent speakers from 
other places. Congregations have in- 
ereased 50 per cent. during the four 
months ‘and have suffered no falling off as 
vacation approached. ‘The work of the 
parish is largely of a missionary charac- 
ter, and related to the University of Ore- 
gon. The church is well located for this 
purpose, and its personnel includes some 
of the most prominent men and women 
connected with that institution. The 
trend of the teaching in the University is 
frankly scientific and prepares the minds 
of students for our message. 


Without Minister, but Active 


Lawrence, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: Preaching services for the present 
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season ended Sunday, May 29. The plan 
of having a_different preacher every Sun- 
day has worked well, and, considering the 
fact that services are held in the evening, 
without special musie or publicity, the 
attendance has been good. Certainly the 
chureh is stronger than it was a year ago. 
At a recent special meeting the Society 
voted to accept the offer of the American 
Unitarian Association to assume _ the 
church mortgage of $6,000. It is hoped 
that before next September it will be 
possible to settle a minister in Lawrence. 
The Junior Church Service; as arranged 
by Rey. Ernest J. Bowden, has been 
adopted, and has resulted in improventent 
in the sessions of the Sunday-school. It 
gives definite form to the gathering, and 
assignments to various pupils. The 
Women’s Alliance has helped to make pos- 
sible the attendance of the parish worker, 
Miss Bertha S. Harris, at the Isles of 
Shoals meetings. Pledges were made dur- 
ing the year by the chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League to the following 
(Continued on page 22) 


WANTED.—Position as social or literary sec- 
retary, preferably in Washington, D.C. Busi- 
ness and social references. Address Box 246, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
RIGHTS 


to subscribe to capital stock at 
Thirty ($30) Dollars per share 
(par $100) are selling at prices 
which make the stock an un- 
usually attractive investment. 


DETAILS ON REQUEST 


Exempt from Massachusetts and 
Normal Federal Income Taxes. 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE TO MINISTERS 


Will the ministers who have yet to 
return their replies to the QUES- 
TIONNAIRE issued by the Register, 
kindly attend to this important 
matter, so that the office may com- 
plete the valuable compendium of 
information and suggestion before 


July 15? 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
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In the early days religious liberty was defined as freedom to worship 
God. 


The Pilgrims and Puritans fled to America to be free to worship God in 
their own way. From Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay others fled 
from the Pilgrims and Puritans—so that they might have freedom of 
worship. 


PM 
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Professor Willard L. Sperry of Andover Seminary says the need for 
religious liberty is one of the fundamental wants in men’s lives to which 
the churches today must minister. 
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The substitution of a game of golf or the purr of six cylinders for a 
church service, he maintains, is not necessarily an exercise of religious 
liberty. 
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Such a substitution is simply a refusal of the normal discipline of wor- 
ship and meditation which is the only certain way to real Christian free- 
dom. 
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11,277 Unitarian laymen are organized to set an example to the shirkers 
in all churches, and outside of them. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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organizations: Salvation Army, Lawrence 
Americanization Office, Unitarian Cam- 
paign, and the First Unitarian Society of 
Lawrence. At the annual ladies’ night 
Miss Mabel Frost, visitor of the Lawrence 
Americanization Office, spoke.on “Assist- 
ing in Municipal Housekeeping.” The 
Commissioner of Public Health and Chari- 
ties was present. The chapter programme 
for next season has been arranged. 
Under the auspices of the chapter the 
parish had an outing at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles 8. Bodwell, Forest Gate, 
Methuen, Mass. Among the features were 
outdoor sports and a basket luncheon. 


Sedan for Minister 

Los ANGELES, Catir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. E. Burdette Backus: The 
church continues in its prosperous condi- 
tion. The minister has recently given two 
lectures on Mr. H. G. Wells’s book, “The 
Outline of History,” and on each occasion 
the church was filled. The congregation 
has recently purchased a Ford sedan for 
the use of the minister, which is proving 
of service in getting about a parish which 
has a radius of twenty miles. Two new 
organizations have been formed during 
the year. The Unity Clnb under the lead- 
ership of Miss Marie Brandt has had 
charge of the general social activities of 
the church and has done a great deal to 
get people acquainted with one another. 
It has also accumulated a fund of more 
than $100 to be used for improving the 
chureh grounds. The Fellowship, a local 
branch of the Y. P. R. U., was organized 
in December, has already a membership 
of thirty, and has made arrangements for 
a summer camp at one of the beaches. 
The church has received twenty-four new 
members since the first of the year. 


Laymen Build an Addition to Church 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) : Although this 
parish is without a regular minister, the 
Sunday morning congregation is excel- 
lent, and is sustained without diminishing 
numbers through July. The society has 
two loyal Alliance branches, a growing 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, and a 
flourishing Sunday-school. Mrs. Annah B. 
Goodwin is president of one of the Alli- 
ance branches. Mrs. Eugene I. Cropley is 
president of the other. Arthur Bartlett 
is president of the Laymen’s League 
chapter. The Sunday-school is in charge 
of Mrs. Merrill E. Shaw, parish worker. 
Mrs. Shaw is a student at the Tuckerman 
School, and by employing methods advo- 
cated at the school, and in the weekly 
conferences held for superintendents by 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, has built up 
a vigorous Sunday-school which includes 
not only courses of study taught Sunday 
morning but a number of weekly actiy- 
ities. Various organizations designed for 
different ages supplement the work of the 
school. ‘The men of the parish, realizing 
the need of an addition to the church 
property, for purposes of storage, gathered 
on successive afternoons and erected a 
well-planned structure eight by forty feet. 
The two Alliances assisted by friends will 
hold the annual sale the middle of July, 
the definite date to be determined, This 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presivent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 


HicHeatn, Lonpon, N.6, ENGLAND 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Healthy situation at top of Highgate Hill. 

Large Grounds, 


Work on Modern High School Lines. Prepara- 
tion for London University Matriculation. 


Apply for Boarding or Day Prospectus to— 
Miss Aticn Haieu, M.A., Head Mistress. 
The Committee of Management include Mrs. 
Copeland Bowie, Miss Ethel Hart, Mrs. Blake 
Odgers, J.P., Mr. R. M. Montgomery, K.C., and 
Mr. Harold Wade, 


NorfolK House Centre 
ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Be yearns of Increasing Service to our Commun- 
ity. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 


Classes, Clubs, Fellowship 
make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 
Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 
We need $4,000 Subscriptions from New Sources. 
CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE, President. 
MARGARET W. THACHER, Clerk. 
DUDLEY 1. PICKMAN, Chairman Finance Com. 
Donations may be sent to 
MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Treasurer, 
261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


e 9 e e - 
Children’s Mission |S no.ahise INTHE COUNTRY: 


Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


INSTITUTED gop MEN’S INCORPORATED 
-_ CHRISTIAN : 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FuND 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York 
City ; 

Vice-Presidents, Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline, Robert L. Cox of Mont- 
clair, Abbot A. Hanks of San Fran- 
cisco, W. Burton Thorning of Hous- 
ton ; 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston; 

Secretary, William L. Barnard of Hing- 
ham. 


° 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,277 laymen, organized in 241 Chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 

assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 

widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 

active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON Ll, MASS. 
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sale always attracts a large number of 
summer visitors, and results in substantial 
returns for the church. At the conclusion 
of the morning service, Sunday, June 5, 
following a sermon on “World Brother- 
hood,” the congregation adopted a resolu- 
tion asking Congress to urge a conference 
of five of the Great Powers with a view 
toward reduction of armaments. The 
resolution was sent to the Congressman 
of the district and published in the local 
papers. Following are the officers of 
the society: Board of trustees: Edward 
I. Walkley, president; R. F. Homan, 
treasurer; Ernest Lindsey, clerk; Charles 
M. Green, Charles Goodwin, William PB. 
Smith. J. S. ‘Wormstead, the collector, 
has held office in the church corporation 


for thirty-two years. Mr. Walkley, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, is also 
president of the Essex County Conference 
of Unitarian Churches. 


Congregation Pledges $25,000 


New York, N.Y.—West Side Unitarian 


Church, Rey. Charles Francis Potter: 
The last Earl Hall service before the 
summer vacation was held June 19, and 
an unusual number of strangers were 
present. Three young people signed the 
membership application eard. Visitors 
were in attendance from Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, and Boston, Mass. The visitors’ book 
record which has been kept this winter 
and spring shows that the Harl Hall 
services have been visited by Unitarians 
from all over the country. Announcement 


=. 


fourteen weeks. 
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was made that the congregation has sub- 
seribed by personal pledges, so far, $25,000 
toward the new church building. The 
excavation for the new building on Cathe- 
dral Parkway is nearly completed; the 
blue-prints and specifications have gone 
out to a number of builders and estimates 
are expected June 28. The contract for 
the excavation was made at a figure 
nearly 40 per cent. below estimated cost, 
and, as competition is keen now among 
building contractors in New York City, a 
favorable price is expected for the con- 
struction of the building. During the 
summer, West Side Church will unite 
with All Souls for union Unitarian sum- 
mer services. ‘These will continue for 
Services will be resumed 
in Earl Hall in October, and it is ex- 
pected that the new building will be far 
enough along so that services can be held 
there early in 1922. 
Forty-eight Additions 

OKLAHOMA Crry, Oxia—First Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes: 
During the past year the congregations 
have averaged seventy-five and eighty peo- 
ple. The Sunday-school has grown from 
ten to fifty persons and has an average at- 
tendance of forty-five. The women’s so- 
ciety has a membership of thirty-five, and 
is organized as a unit, though it conducts 
its social entertainments in two divisions, 
one at the east side and one at the west 
side. The minister has delivered two lect- 
ures a month, generally at the homes of 
the members. A chapter of the Laymen’s 
League with twenty-five charter members 
was recently organized. The chapter has 
introduced the feature of Monday noon 
lunches, held at the Chamber of Commerce 
club-rooms. Methods of promoting the 
welfare of the chapter and of the church 
are discussed. The minister has con- 
ducted a series of midweek meetings, the 
general theme of which was “Applied Re- 
ligion,” Forty-eight people, nearly all 
adults, have united with the church dur- 
ing the year. The parish oversubscribed 
its quota in the Unitarian Campaign, has 
increased its subscriptions to the church, 
and has procured a supply of the new 
hymnals. The interior of the church has 
been redecorated, the church lawn has 
been beautified, and all bills were reported 
paid and a balance left in the treasury 
at the annual meeting in May. A class of 
twenty-five men and women has been or- 
ganized, which has taken a course of in- 
tensive study in “The Life, Personality, 
and Teachings of Jesus.” Victor EH. Har- 
low, a former Congregational minister, 
now editor of Harlow’s Weekly, has been 
leader. 

The following officers have been elected 
for the ensuing year: President, J. L. Dan- 
iel; secretary, Dr. H. H. Cloudman ; treas- 
urer, W. O. Moore; new member of the 
board of trustees, J. D. Lydick. 
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Above all things, order, and distribu- 


tion, and singling out of parts, is the life 


of despatch, so as the distribution be not 
too subtle; for he that doth not divide 
will never enter well into business; and 
he that divideth too much will never come 
out of it clearly.—Francis Bacon. 
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«No true and permanent fame can be founded, 
except in labors which promote the 


happiness of mankind.” 


— CHARLES SUMNER. 


Nowhere is the truth of this statement better justified 
than in the case of Thomas Starr King. In the fifty 
years and more that have elapsed since his death, his 
fame has steadily grown. We are just beginning to 
realize the extent of his labors to “promote the happi- 
ness of mankind.” 


Starr King was the ideal combination of Christian 
minister and American citizen, a worthy companion 
of Channing, Parker, Edward Everett Hale, and 
others of the same type. His life is both a challenge 
and an inspiration to all liberal Christians who love 
their country. 


One of the first to recognize the genius of Starr King 
was Dr. Charles W. Wendte, a personal friend and 
protégé of King’s. His close association with this 
great man put him in possession of many important 
and intimate details regarding his life. 

After many years of study and preparation, Dr. 
Wendte has written a book, “Thomas Starr King, 
Preacher and Patriot,” which is the first adequate 
account of King’s life to appear. It re-creates for us 
the character and accomplishments of this immortal 
leader. Readers of Tue RecisTer who read the ex- 
tracts from it in our recent numbers have been look- 
ing forward to its publication as the literary event of 
the year. 


With the generous co-operation of The Beacon Press, 
which is publishing this volume in very attractive 
form, we were able to obtain for our readers a limited 
number of copies. The retail price of the book is $3. 
A year’s subscription to Tur RectsTErR is $4. While 
our copies last we will offer the two together for $5, 
representing a saving of $2 by buying them together. 


i Tue Curistian RecisTer 
H 16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


| Pipace ae { my subscription to 


i Tue Recisrer for one year and send 
; me a copy of “Thomas Starr King, 
i: Preacher and Patriot.” I enclose $5 
: in payment of these two items. 


Our copies are almost gone. If you 
have not ordered yours, we urge you 


to do so at once. You can use this 


coupon or send us a letter. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Remember, Mary, that you 
must never point—under any circum- 
stances.” Mary: “I know, mother, but 
what am I to do when they pass the 


French pastry ?’—Life. 


Mother: 


Willis: “What is the solution of our pres- 
ent industrial chaos?’ Gillis: ‘Labor 
must come down, Capital must come 
across, Efficiency must come up, and 
Taxes must come off.”’—Judge. 


Sir Edwin Landseer, who painted ani- 
mals, including dogs, offered in a patroniz- 
ing mood to let a witty parson sit to 
him for his portrait. In an instant came 
the reply, “Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing?” 


“Father,” said little Frank, as he turned 
the pages of his history. ‘How did the 
cliff-dwellers keep warm in the winter- 
time?” ‘Why, I guess they used the 
mountain ranges. Now don’t ask me any 
more foolish questions.” 


We Americans seem to have lost all 
sense of historic accuracy. As the vessel 
Mayflower entered the port of Plymouth 
last week for the pageant, not a stick of 
furniture was observable on her deck.— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


She concluded her discourse, as she pre- 
sented the orange to her attentive though 
bewildered pupil, by saying, “So you see, 
my dear, it is now night in New Zealand.” 
“Yes, yes,’ said the little pupil, impa- 
tiently, “but what night, last night or to- 
morrow night?’—London Post. 


A note from the Fellow to the Boss: 
“Dear Sir—I have decided to get another 
job unless you raze my salary.” ‘The 
reply: “I have decided to accede to your 
request and raze your salary, which will 
allow you to start on your new job right 
away.’—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Mrs. London tells the following of her 
famous husband, Jack London. “No ad- 
mission except on business. No business 
transacted here.’ This sign he tacked to 
the front door of his summer house. The 
legend on the back door was like unto it: 
“Please do not enter without knocking. 
Please do not knock.” 


The Cabots were the richest family in 
town, but in spite of the vogue for automo- 
biles they continued the-use of their horse- 
drawn vehicles. As they drove up to the 
curb before the Miles house one afternoon, 
Miss Miles, not dressed to receive guests, 
exclaimed to her mother, similarly. un- 
prepared: “My patience, mother! Here 
come the Cabots in their carriage.” “Very 
well,” returned Mrs. Miles, placidly, “let 
them come. I’m not afraid of the Carrots 
and their cabbage.” 


There is an English church where a box 
hangs in the porch. It is used for com- 
munications for the pastor. Cranks put 
their notes in it, but occasionally it does 
fulfil its purpose. Recently the minister 
preached, by request, a sermon on ‘“‘Recog- 
nition of Friends in Heaven,” and during 
the week the following note was found. in 
the box: ‘Dear Sir,—I should be much 
obliged if you could make it convenient to 
preach to your congregation on “The Rec- 
ognition of Friends on Barth, as I have 
been coming to your church for nearly 
six months, and nobody has taken any 
notice of me yet.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rey Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 

Readers of 

THE REGISTER 
who will conduct. schools 
next Fall are asked to send 


us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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HIBBERT JOURNALS FOR SALE 
All my Hibbert Journals for sale, except the 
first number published, which has been sold. 
They are all (74) in excellent condition— 
some just a little shelf-worn. If you want 
them at reasonable cost, write to R., care of 
THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Your Summer Address - 


THe Rncistor will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tum RuGIsTER — 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. x 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Mee 
vice at 11. The church is open daily from 9 until 4, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., meee 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, July 17, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Augusta, Me., 
will preach, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630 » corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Caer Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, July 17, Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Virst Parish, Brookline, will preach. All seats 
are free. You are cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHES- 
THER (1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
ministers. Sunday, July 17, Rev. Fred Alban 
Weil of Quincy will preach. Subject, “Seek Ye 
First.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Mu- 
sical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. Cor- 
dial welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman eg 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the 
summer. Society co-operates with Bing 
Chapel and the First Church in holding union 
summer services at King’s Chapel. 
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